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RETRORSUM. 

^pHE  dreaiy  fen  from  edge  to  edge 
X.  Is  barren,  blank,  and  sear, 

Tbe  hoar-frost  stiffens  in  the  sedge. 

There 's  ice  about  the  mere. 

The  woodcock  in  the  moonlit  night 
Comes  flitting  o’er  the  sea : 

What  is  this  phantom,  pale  and  bright, 
That  walks  with  me  r 

Her  eyes  are  sad,  her  touch  is  chill. 

Her  voice  is  soft  and  low. 

Her  face  is  very  fair,  and  still 
Her  face  is  vexed  with  woe : 

She  turns  her  head  from  side  to  side. 

And  ever  looks  she  hack. 

Like  one  who  seeks  a  missing  guide, 

Lost  on  the  track. 

She  lays  her  quiet  hand  on  mine. 

It  freezes  to  the  bone ; 

Quoth  she,  “  I  need  nor  mark  nor  sign 
To  stamp  thee  for  mine  own. 

Through  good  and  ill,  by  bo.ird  and  bed, 
Wi&  me  thy  lot  is  cast, 

WTmm  thou  hast  loved  —  whom  thou  didst 
wed : 

I  am  the  Past, 

“  Fair  is  the  Future’s  shadowy  grace  ; 

She  flaunts  a  tempting  ])rize. 

And  through  the  veil  that  dims  her  face 
There ’s  promise  in  her  eyes. 

I  fear  her  not —  I  court  the  strife. 

Poor  rival  must  she  be, 

WTien  all  the  best  of  all  thy  life 
Is  linked  to  me. 

“  The  Present,  like  a  lavish  dame. 

Invites  thee  to  her  arms. 

And  looks  and  laughs,  and  bids  thee  claim 
Her  favor  and  her  charms. 

That  breathing  form  in  act  to  clasp. 

Oh !  woman  to  the  core  ! 

She  melts  to  nothing  in  thy  grasp, 

A  dream  —  no  more. 

But  I  am  faithful,  real,  and  true. 

From  me  thou  shaft  not  part ; 

My  wreath  of  rosemary  and  rue 
1  ’ve  wound  about  tfcy  heart. 

I  fill  thy  being,  sense,  and  brain. 

Mine  while  thou  drawest  breath ; 

Mine,  by  the  sacrament  of  Pain, 

Even  in  death ! 

“  Because  in  life  thou  didst  refuse 
To  flinch  beneath  the  goad ; 

Because  thy  constancy  could  choose 
Ihe  labor  and  the  load ; 

Because,  like  one  who  scorns  defeat 
And  falls  upon  his  sword, 

'Hon  didst  elect  thy  fate  to  meet ; 

Have  thy  reward. 

“  Accept  the  wages,  count  the  cost,  — 

The  toil  against  the  gain : 

Some  bitter  in  the  sweet  is  lost 
If  love  be  twined  with  pain ; 

If  sorrow,  like  a  summer’s  night. 

Reflect  with  tender  ray 
'The  memory-  of  a  vanished  light 
That  once  was  day. 

“  Have  thy  reward :  I  am  thy  mate. 

Nor  wouldst  thou  barter  me 
For  all  that  fancy  could  create. 

For  all  that  fact  could  be. 

Hereafter  in  the  eternal  sphere 
Where  endless  ages  roll. 

Thine  by  the  bond  that  bound  us  here. 
Bride  of  thy  soul. 

“  Did  I  not  wring  from  out  thy  core 
The  dross  of  earthly  leaven  ? 

Assign  the  task,  and  teach  the  lore 
That  finds  a  path  to  heaven  ? 

Point  where  the  gate  of  Mercy  stands 
Beyond  the  narrow  way, 

And  force  thee  down  with  loving  hands, 

To  kneel  and  pray  ? 

“  Beneath  that  moonshine  calm  and  cold. 
Look  outward  o’er  the  sea. 

Where  shoots  a  trailing  star,  —  behold 
Thy  progress  but  for  me  I 
An  upward  flash,  a  feeble  light, 

A  fleeting,  flickering  spark, 

A  little  gleam —  a  downward  flight. 

Lest  in  the  dark. 

“  Quenched  by  a  false  and  godless  glare 
I  nursed  the  sacred  flame, 

Cleansed  it  with  penitence  and  prayer 
From  taint  of  sin  and  shame. 

Now  perfect,  purified,  and  bright 
'This  marriage-torch  shall  cheer 
Our  watches  through  the  lingering  night 
mi  dawn  appear. 


“  Then  call  me  by  what  name  thou  wilt,  — 
Remembrance,  or  Regret, 

Repentance,  or  Remorse  for  guilt,  — 

But  clasp  me  closer  yet. 

Mine  is  the  staff  thy  steps  to  stay. 

The  hand  to  hold  thee  fast. 

And  mine  the  lamp  that  lights  the  way 
To  Heaven  at  last.” 

G.  J.  Whytk-Mklville. 
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PERSONALS. 

—  Frederick  Lemaitre  is  said  to  have  decided 
to  definitively  abandon  the  stage,  and  to  devote 
his  leisure  hours  to  writing  his  Memoirs. 

—  Mr.  Tom  Hood  has  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  Latest  News  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  his  disapproval  of  a  story  lately  introduced 
in  the  columns  of  that  paper. 

—  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox  yvrites  to  the  last  number 
of  The  Academy  to  say  that  he  does  n’t  like 
Mr.  Emerson’s  new  volume,  “  Society  and  Soli¬ 
tude.”  The  book  will  be  instantly  withdrawn 
from  publication. 

—  The  well-known  biographer  of  Count  Bis¬ 
marck,  Herr  Hesekiel,  is  about  to  appear  before 
the  world  in  a  new  character,  —  as  joint  author, 
with  his  daughter,  of  a  German  cookery-book. 
From  Bismarck  to  cookery  ! 

—  It  is  said  that  the  proprietors  of  a  London 
Riagazine  oflered  Mr.  Disraeli  $  10,000  for  the 
privilege  of  publishing  his  new  novel,  "Lo- 
thair,”  as  a  serial ;  and,  what  is  quite  as  im¬ 
probable,  Mr.  Disraeli  refused  the  offer 

—  M.  Sardou  has  declined  a  request  addressed 
him  by  the  management  of  the  Odeon,  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  theatre  with  a  drama  for  next  winter. 
M.  Sardou  has  already  contracted  to  supply 
plays  to  five  of  the  principal  Parisian  theatres. 

—  The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  says  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  is  writing  a  novel,  which 
he  will  complete  before  the  year  is  out.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Mexican  war,  is  not  to  touch  on  re¬ 
cent  politics,  and  will  be  published  first  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

—  It  is  stated  that  a  letter  of  a  mischievous 
nature,  containing  some  fulminating  compound, 
was  lately  sent  to  Lord  Strathnaim.  It  lay  for 
some  time  without  being  opened,  and  got  damp, 
so  that  no  explosion  was  produced  by  the  act 
of  breaking  it  open. 

—  The  public  will  leam,  with  pleasure,  says 
the  Athemeum,  that  the  last  word  about  Mi'ss 
Mitford  and  her  times  has  not  been  8])oken. 
Her  hitherto  unpublished  papers  have  been 
found  to  yield  a  rich  crop  of  literary  anecdotes 
and  literary  history.  These  will  appear  in  the 
autumn,  under  the  competent  editorship  of  the 
lady’s  friend,  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley. 

—  M.  Barbieux,  manager  of  the  Ilappd,  and 
M.  Charles  Hugo,  editor  of  that  journal,  have 
been  condemned  for  articles  offensive  to  the 
Emperor,  the  former  to  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  a  fine  of  3,000  fr.,  and  the  latter  to 
three  months  and  2,000  fr.  A  lively  French 
journalist  says,  “  These  sentences  are  severe,  but 
than  M.  Charles  Hugo  did  not  present  himself, 
and  M.  Barbicnx  was  defended  by  M.  Crd- 
mienx.”  This  is  flatteriRg  to  the  learned  ad¬ 
vocate. 

—  The  direction  of  the  Imperial  Library  had 
been  informed  by  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve  during  bis 


lifetime  of  his  intention  to  leave  to  that  estab¬ 
lishment  the  unique  collection  of  manuscript 
letters  of  Chiipcliiiii,  which  the  author  of  the 
“  Causerics  du  Ltindi  ”  po88es.scd.  No  mention 
of  the  gift  was  made  in  his  will,  bnt  his  e.xec- 
utor,  M.  Troubat,  on  being  informed  of  the 
romise,  at  once  delivered  to  the  Imperial  I.i- 
rary  the  five  volumes  of  which  the  letters  con¬ 
sist,  with  a  sixth,  roniiioscd  of  printed  and  miin- 
uscript  poems  by  the  same  writer. 

—  Quite  a  romantic  incident  recently  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  court  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabella. 
One  of  the  maids  of  honor,  a  young  girl  of  great 
beauty,  lost  a  portemonnaie,  containing  eight 
hundred  francs,  which  was  brought  to  the  Queen 
a  few  days  aftens-ards  by  a  young  and  handsome 
peasant.  Nothing  was  missing,  and  the  Queen 
asked  the  lad  what  reward  he  wanted  for  his 
honesty.  The  young  fellow  had  observed  the 
fair  owner  of  the  portemonnaie,  and  her  great 
joy  at  its  recovery,  and  made  bold  to  say,  “  1 
want  110  reward  but  one  kiss  from  that  young 
lady.”  Her  Majesty  smiled,  and,  turning  to 
the  young  lady,  said,  “  Will  you  grant  his  re¬ 
quest,  Carmen  \  ”  Carmen  hesitated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  finally  she  resolutely  went  up  to  the 
young  lad,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  kissed  him  three  times,  amidst  the  gen¬ 
eral  laughter  and  applause  of  the  assembled 
company. 

—  Another  trace  of  the  Tours  trial  is  the  agi¬ 
tation  manifested  at  the  School  of  Medicine  when 
M.  A.  Tardiou,  a  celebrated  me'decin  criininatisle, 
wished  to  resume  his  lectures,  after  having  been 
a  witness  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  On 
the  whole,  there  was  some  little  reason  for  iL 
The  Parisian  students  saw  in  his  deposition  a 
resolution  taken  in  favor  of  Victor  Noir's  mur¬ 
derer,  and  when  he  came  back  to  tKem  assailed 
him  with  hostile  clamors,  telling  him  to  resign 
and  to  go  to  the  Senate,  there  to  take  the  price 
of  his  servile  complaisance  to  this  protfi/d  of  the 
Court  Three  times  did  the  Professor  attempt 
to  face  the  storm,  and  three  times  had  he  to 
retreat  before  the  turbulent  rioters,  whom  the 
Government  has  in  no  wise  sought  to  repress. 
A  minute  body  of  police,  stationed  on  the  Place 
dc  I’Ecole  dc  Modccine,  assisted,  curious  and 
disinterested,  at  these  scenes  of  disorder  and 
turlmlence,  which  a  few  months  ago  they  would 
have  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  most  violent  and 
arbitrary  means. 

—  When  we  hear  of  the  return  of  an  exile  to 
his  home  we  are  too  apt  to  invest  the  home  with 
a  charm  which  often  exists  only  in  our  own 
imagination.  If  the  truth  were  known,  prob¬ 
ably  many  an  exile  has  felt  rather  bored  than 
otherwise  when  he  has  received  permission  to 
return  to  his  native  land  after  many  years’  ab¬ 
sence,  and  is  obliged  for  the  sake  of  appearance 
to  make  a  show  of  delight  at  going  back.  We 
hope  such  is  not  the  case  with  M.  L«dru-Rollin, 
but  the  account  given  by  the  Figaro  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  residence  of  that  illustrious  man  is  rather 
depressing.  His  house  at  Fontenay-aux-Hoses 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  ;  it  is  a 
vulgar  looking  building,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
square  court  planted  with  trees,  having  a  high 
wall  towards  the  street.  The  entrance  consists 
of  two  great  gates,  painted  green,  with  pilliCi-s 
on  each  side,  surmounted  by  walls  of  stone. 
The  whole  place  has  a  vague  resemblance  to  an 
agricultural  seminary  which  has  been  deserted. 
An  enclosure,  planted  with  elms,  extends  to 
some  distance  on  the  left,  and  this  also  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  property  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  inhabited  by  M. 
Ledru-Kollin’s  father,  who  held  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Fontenay.  M.  Lcdru-Bollin  lives  in 
great  retirement. 


OXFORD  AGAINST  CAMBRIDGE. 

fl^HE  contest  which  took  place  in  1869  be- 
X  tween  the  Harvard  boys  and  the  Oxo¬ 
nians  has  naturally  increased  our  interest  in 
Engli.sli  boating  matters.  Having  become 
familiar  with  the  various  points  along  the 
river,  wr,  read  the  accounts  of  the  Oxford 
and  Camuiidge  match  with  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  than  hitherto.  The  full-page  en¬ 
graving  of  the  late  race,  which  we  print  in 
this  number,  will  therefore  possess  unusual 
interest.  “  As  for  the  race  itself,”  remarks 
the  Spectator,  “  the  few  who  saw  it  through¬ 
out  say  it  was  one  of  the  best,  closest,  and 
most  gallantly  contested  CY’er  rowed  on  the 
Thames ;  and  of  those  who  saw  it  from  the 
banks,  each  one  declares  that  the  particular 
fragment  of  it  that  he  saw  was  the  best  bit 
of  racing  ever  known.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  struggle  in  Corney  Reach,  and  the  final 
drawing-away  of  Cambridge  after  passing 
the  point  so  often  fatal  to  them,  was  in¬ 
tensely  exciting. 

“  The  race  was  not  a  fast  one  in  point  of 
time,  but  the  distance  was  a  trifle  longer 
than  usual,  and  it  was  rowed  on  the  very 
top  of  the  flood,  which  was  all  but  spent  at 
the  finish.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
was  any  very  striking  display  of  style. 
Oxford  in  fact  was  a  most  uneven  crew,  and 
superior  as  the  Cambrige  crew  was  to  any¬ 
thing  hailing  from  the  Cam  of  late  years,  it 
was  far  from  faultless.  They  have  unlearnt 
a  great  deal  that  was  bad,  but  they  still 
have  a  good  deal  to  leam.  We  doubt  if 
they  comd  have  won  had  Tinn^,  Yarbor¬ 


ough,  and  Willan  been  against  them.  But 
as  it  was  they  did  win,  and  they  won  by 
sheer  hard  rowing.  Not  only  is  the  dis¬ 
piriting  siiell  broken,  but  there  is  eveiy 
practical  reason  for  Cambridge  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  fritim^  with  confidence.  They 
have  fairly  abandoned  their  vicious  style, 
thanks,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
patient,  unwearying  efforts  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison, —  it  was  touching  to  hear,  when  he 
was  coaching  them,  the  earnest  and  affec¬ 
tionate  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  remonstrated 
with  them  on  their  besetting  sins,  —  and 
they  certainly  possess  the  secret  of  bringing 
themselves  to  the  start  in  good  condition. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  half  the  crews 
arc  spoiled  by  over-training  and  training 
too  early,  and  Mr.  Goldie  so  managed  mat¬ 
ters  that  ever}'  man  of  his  powerful  crew 
was  in  possession  of  full  strength  and  en¬ 
durance.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  crew 
leave  off  with  so  much  left  in  them.  Ox¬ 
ford,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  very  evi¬ 
dent  signs  of  distress.  If  Cambridge  can 
only  secure  a  similar  amount  of  strength 
and  pluck  next  year,  and  continue  in  well¬ 
doing  as  to  style,  it  will  rec|uire  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  crew  from  that  which  represented 
O.xford  on  Wednesday  to  defeat  her. 

“  Tlie  scene  throughout  the  whole  race  was 
one  of  intense  excitement,  both  on  the  river 
and  on  the  land.  When  Oxford  was  seen 
to  lead  at  starting  there  were  loud  cheers, 
but  these  were  as  nothing  to  the  shouts 
which  greeted  Cambridge  when  they  drew 
up  level  with  their  antagonists.  At  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  where  Cambridge  led  by  nearly 
the  length  of  their  boat,  the  roar  of  applause 
was  tremendous.  At  the  close  the  Oxford 
men  seemed  much  blown,  and  on  more  than 
one  of  the  Cambridge  men  the  pace  evident¬ 
ly  had  also  told.  Both  crews  had  great 
(iifiicufty  in  getting  back  down  the  river 
through  the  mass  of  boats,  and  both  were 
equally  cheered.  The  time  of  the  duration 
of  the  race,  as  taken  by  Benson’s  chrono¬ 
graph,  was  twenty-one  minutes  thirty-five 
seconds  and  the  difference  i»  favor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  three  quarters  of  a  length  in  addition 
to  the  length  of  the  boat,  —  that  is,  there 
were  three  quarters  of  a  length  of  clear 
water  between  the  boats.  Thus,  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Thames  reverts  to  Cambridge;  the  last 
race  won  by  them  being  in  1860,  when  they 
took  twenty-six  minutes  five  seconds,  clear¬ 
ing  Oxford  by  a  length.” 


THOMAS  FAED,  R.  A. 

OUR  illustration  on  page  300,  “  Duncan 
Mac  Tavish,”  is  engraved  from  the 
original  picture  by  Faed.  Tins  celebrated 
Scottish  artist  was  liorn  at  Burley  Mill,  in 
the  stewartr}'  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  1826. 
His  father’s  mill  was  his  first  studio  and  the 
rustic  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  hamlets 
were  the  earliest  subjects  on  which  he  tried 
his  art.  Aided  by  his  brother  John,  who  was 
working  his  way  to  a  reputation  as  an  art¬ 
ist  in  Edinburgh,  Thomas  went  to  that  city 
in  1843,  and  entered  the  school  of  design  as 
a  pupil,  where  he  was  for  a  period  under 
the  tuition  of  Sir  William  Allan.  The 
first  work  publicly  exhibited  by  Thomas 
Faed  was  a  drawing  in  water-colors  from 
the  “  Old  English  Baron.”  After  executing 
the  well-known  group  of  “  Scott  and  his 
Friends  at  Abbotsford  ”  and  several  other 
successful  pictures,  he  repaired,  in  1852,  to 
London,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In 
1855  his  work  “  The  Mitherless  Bairn  ” 
elicited  from  the  critics  the  praise  of  being 
“the  picture  of  the  season.”  In  1856  Mr. 
Faed  exhibited  “  Home  and  the  Homeless  ” ; 
and  in  1857,  “  The  First  Break  in  the  Fam¬ 
ily  ” ;  his  more  recent  pictures  being  “  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  Backwoods,”  “  His  Only  Pair,” 
“From  Dawn  to  Sunset,”  “ Baith  Failher 
and  Mither,”  and  “  The  Last  o’  the  Clan.” 
He  is  fond  of  Scottish  subjects,  which  he 
treats  with  great  skill,  —  the  picture  of 
“  Duncan  Mac  Tavish  ”  being  an  example. 
Mr.  Faed  was  made  A.  R.  A.  in  1859,  and 
R.  A.  in  1864. 


'The  illustration  on  page  801,  “  Will  the 
Fox  break  this  Way  ?  ’’  by  H.  Paterson,  is 
essentially  an  English  picture.  On  the  hill¬ 
side  in  the  background  are  seen  the  hunters 
and  the  pack,  and  in  the  forepound  are  two 
pretty  English  girls  with  their  attendant, 
who  have  stationed  themselves  at  a  rustic 
stile,  with  the  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  panic-stricken  fox  as  it  breaks  from  its 
hiding-place  in  the  thicket  and  dashes  across 
the  open  country.  “  Will  the  fox  break 
this  way  ?  ”  is  the  question  which  the  farm¬ 
er’s  boy,  leaning  against  the  fence,  appears 
to  be  answering  with  considerable  confi¬ 
dence. 
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LES  ENFANTS  PAUVRES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO.  , 

PBENEZ  garde  &  ce  ^tit  etrc ; 

11  est  bien  grand :  il  conticnt  Dieii. 
Leg  enfants  sont,  avant  de  naitre, 

Des  lumifereg  dans  le  eiel  bleu. 

Dans  notre  monde  ftprc  et  frivolc, 

Ils  viennent ;  Dieu  nous  cn  fait  don ; 
Leur  bdgaieinent  est  sa  parole 
Et  leur  sourire  est  son  pardon. 

Leur  douce  clartc  nous  cffleure. 

H^las,  le  bonheiu"  est  leur  droit. 

S’ils  ont  faini,  le  paradis  pleure 
Et  le  ciel  tremble,  s’ils  ont  froid. 

La  misfere  de  I’innocence 
Accuse  rhomme  vicieux. 

L’homme  tient  I’angc  en  sa  puissance. 

Oh !  q«el  tonnerre  au  fond  des  cieux 

Quand  Dieu,  cherchant  ces  etres  freles 
Que  dans  I'ombre  ou  nous  sommeillons 
H  nous  envoie  avec  des  ailes, 

Lcs  retrouve  avec  des  haillons  I 


TRANSLATION  BY  ALGERNON  C.  SWINBURNE. 

Take  heed  of  this  small  child  of  earth ; 

He  is  great :  he  hath  in  him  God  most  high. 
Children  before  their  fleshly  birth 
Are  lights  alive  in  the  blue  sky. 

In  our  light,  bitter  world  of  wrongs 
They  come ;  God  gives  us  them  awhile. 
His  speech  is  in  their  stammering  tongues. 
And  His  forgiveness  in  their  smile. 

Their  sweet  light  rests  upon  our  eyes. 

Alas !  their  right  to  joy  is  plain. 

If  they  are  hungry.  Paradise 
Weeps,  and,  if  cold.  Heaven  thrills  with 
pain. 

The  want  that  saps  their  sinless  flower 
Speaks  judgment  on  sin’s  ministers. 

Man  holds  an  angel  in  his  power. 

Ah  I  deep  in  Heaven  what  thunder  stirs 

When  God  seeks  out  these  tender  things 
Whom  in  the  shadow  where  we  sleep 
He  sends  us  clothed  about  with  wings, 

And  finds  them  ragged  babes  that  weep ! 


DICKENS’S  NEW"  NOVEL. 

Al/’HEN  the  last  chapters  of  Richardson’s 
M  “  Pamela  ”  appeared,  the  reading-club 
at  Slough  fell  into  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  Tlie  story  had  come  to  that  point  at 
which  the  question  of  Pamela’s  marriage  or 
abandonment  must  be  settled;  and  when 
the  readers  found  that  the  young  lady,  after 
much  tribulation,  was  happily  settled  in  life, 
they  rose  in  a  body,  opened  the  church-doors 
and  rang  a  joyous  peal  of  bells  in  honor  of 
the  wedding  and  of  the  pleasant  termination 
of  a  very  eventful  tale. 

At  the  commencement  of  another  tale 
which  is  clearly  intended  to  he  also  very 
eventfiil,  a  feeung  of  a  somewhat  similar 
congratulatory  tendency  seems  to  have  tak¬ 
en  possession  of  the  public.  They  are  glad 
to  find  a  favorite  autnor  in  a  shape  and  fash¬ 
ion  in  which  he  has  not  been  seen  for  many 
a  weary  day.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  see 
once  more  the  green  cover  in  which  the 
world  first  beheld  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  to  find 
within  it  the  opening  chapters  of  a  tale 
which  gives  promise  of  being  worthy  of  the 
pen  which  sketched,  with  masterly  hand,  the 
course  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  fortunes.  Since 
that  green  cover  saw  the  light,  and  number¬ 
less  happy  circles  of  listeners  have  been  held 
in  thrall  by  a  reader,  a  generation  has 
passed  away.  To  many  people  Sam  Weller 
IS  as  old  as  Strap  or  Partridge,  and  the 
Pickwick  Club  as  quaint  and  antiquated  as 
Humphrey  Clinker.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  fact, 
has  had  the  privilege  of  delighting  two  gen¬ 
erations  ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  one  writer 
can  turn  the  privilege  to  such  graceful  ac¬ 
count  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  done.  As  Sir 
Bulwer  Ly  tton  (if  we  may  still  use  the  name 
by  which  Lord  Lytton  will  always  be  best 
known),  after  a  course  of  many  years  of  in¬ 
cessant  labor,  wrote  novels  as  fresh  and  vig¬ 
orous  as  “  Pelham,”  which  lifted  him  to  fame 
and  honor  when  he  was  but  a  very  young 
man,  so  Mr.  Dickens  shows  that  more  than 
tUrty  }’eMs  of  work  have  only  strengthened 
his  faculties,  and  that  if  he  be  now  a  veteran 
in  the  service,  he  has,  with  well-applied  ex¬ 
perience,  as  much  as  he  ever  had  of  the 
muscle,  strength,  grace,  facility,  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  youth.  This  fact  is  manifest  even 
within  the  first  five  chapters  of  “  The  My#- 
t®ry  of  Edwin  Drood.” 


There  are  some  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  critics 
who  have  never  heen  able  to  see  in  him  any¬ 
thing  but  a  caricaturist.  They  are  of  the 
nature  of  those  censurers  of  Homer  who 
would  deny  all  merit  in  the  Odyssey  be¬ 
cause  of  the  comic  portions  of  that  marvel¬ 
lous  poem.  That  there  is  exaggeration  in 
Mr.  Dickens’s  early  sketches,  and  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  details  of  character 
in  Pickwick  cannot  lie  denied;  but  these 
defects  disappear  in  the  brilliancy  and 
truthfulness  with  which  other  characters 
are  portrayed.  In  the  younger  Waller, 
for  instance,  there  is  humor  without  a 
trace  of  vulgarity ;  and,  rare  character  as 
he  now  seems  to  be,  there  was  many  a 
“  Boots  ”  of  those  days  who  were  not  unlike 
him  in  his  sayings  and  doings.  He  is  not 
theatrically  “  got  up.”  He  is  redolent  of 
the  place  where  we  first  met  him ;  and  though 
the  eccentricities  of  half  a  dozen  sharp- 
witted  “  Bootses  ”  of  his  time  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  Sam,  he  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
characters  nearest  to  truth  in  all  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  creations.  As  for  Sam’s  father,  he 
seems,  perhaps,  to  modem  perceptions,  a 
queerer  monster  than  his  son ;  but  the  sur¬ 
vivors  from  among  the  young  readers  of  the 
author’s  earliest  literary  time  can  verj'  well 
remember  that  there  was  not  a  road  on 
which  stage-coaches  ran,  in  connection  with 
London,  that  could  not  furnish  “  whips  ” 
whose  philosophy  and  general  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  were  exactly  akin  to 
those  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  who  ^It  his 
name  “with  a  IPee,  my  Lord.  Spell  it 
with  a  JVee.” 

We  should  not  have  been  disposed  to 
blame  Mr.  Dickens  if  his  series  of  typical 
characters  had  been  exhausted;  but  this 
“  Mystery  ”  already  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  series  seems  to  be  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  and  the  author’s  skill  in  portraiture  as 
great  as  of  old,  with  perhaps  more  delicacy 
and  daintiness  of  touch.  There  is  equal 
power  and  grace  in  the  description  of  the 
localities  whicl\  are  to  be  the  scenes  of  his 
drama.  But  they  lire,  in  fact,  not  scenes  in 
a  theatrical  sense,  but  real  spots  in  the 
world,  which  the  reader  readily  identifies, 
although  the  places^exist  only  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  which  the  author  helps  him  to  form 
of  them.  Veiy  few  of  his  readers  know 
anything  whatever  of  such  a  scene  as  that 
with  which  the  story  Opens,  or  to  which  it 
serves  the  oflicc  of  brief  prologue,  but  there 
is  such  reality  about  it  that  the  place 
and  its  inmates  become  familiar.  Tms  ef¬ 
fect  is  even  stronger  in  the  description  of 
the  cathedral  city  of  Cloisterham,  —  an  act¬ 
ually  existing  locality  under  an  assumed 
name.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  for  the 
reader  a  genuine  cathedral  city  with  all  its 
belongings.  A  tourist  would,  just  now, 
have  some  trouble,  perhaps,  if,  book  in 
hand,  he  were  to  try  to  identify  the  edifice 
described  with  the  cathedrals  he  might  visit 
for  the  purpose.  At  Gloucester,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  scaffolding  of  the  repairers  com¬ 
pletely  hides  the  choir ;  at  Bath,  the  restor¬ 
ers  are  in  full  possession  of  the  nave; 
while  at  Wells  —  which  is  the  nearest  of  the 
three  to  the  Cloisterham  of  Mr.  Dickens  — 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  poles  of  the 
beautifiers  puzzle  spectators  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  beautitul  of  west  fronts.  Be 
this  Cloisterham  where  it  may,  there  the 
story  fairly  begins,  and  soon  plunges  into 
both  serious  and  comic  business,  including 
one  of  the  most  original  of  love-scenes  in 
which  two  young  people  ever  took  part. 
We  are  not  going  to  enlighten  our  readers 
on  circumstances  which  they  will  prefer  to 
make  out  for  themselves.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  notice  how,  in  some  of  the  descriptions, 
Mr.  Dickens  preserves  certain  of  his  well- 
known  agreeable  mannerisms.  There  is  a 
certain  complacent  Dean  who  does  not  walk 
across  the  Close  to  his  repast,  hut  “  directs 
his  comely  gaiters  towards  the  ruddy  dining¬ 
room  of  the  snug  old  red-brick  house,  where 
he  is  at  present  ‘  in  residence  ’  with  Mrs. 
Dean  and  Miss  Dean.”  Again,  the  melodi¬ 
ously  good  Minor  Canon,  the  Reverend  Sep¬ 
timus  Crisparkle,  does  not  leave  a  room  like 
ordinary  mortals,  but  “he  withdraws  his 
amiable  face  from  the  doorway,  and  conveys 
it  down  stairs.”  There  is,  moreover,  a 
touch  of  the  old  Boz  humor  in  that  exquis-^ 
itely  promising  Rosa  Bud,  who  says  to  her 
equally  promising  affianced  lover,  at  the 
making  up  after  a  little  difference,  such  as 
lovers  vex  and  amuse  themselves  with, 
“  No,  I  can’t  kiss  you,  because  I ’ve  got  an 
acidulated  drop  in  my  mouth.”  In  another 
way,  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  humor  in 
the  hoy  Deputy,  who  remarks  of  a  drunk¬ 
ard  whom  he  is  cruelly  ffinging  stones  at,  as 
the  latter  leans  helplessly  against  a  wall, 
“  He  gives  me  a  ’apenny  to  pelt  him  home 
if  I  ketches  him  out  too  late  ” ;  and  this  is 
not  denied  by  the  tippler,  who  stetes  lliat 


by  giving  the  boy  an  object,  he  enables  him 
to  earn  threepence  a  week  I  But  touches 
like  these  are  less  characteristic  of  the  art¬ 
ist  than  his  power  of  word-painting . 

The  characters  are  etched  as  truthfully  as 

the  localities  arc  painted . W’e  leave 

the  lovers  to  be  studied  by  our  readers. 
They  will  find  in  them  how  a  true  artist 
can  give  novelty  to  an  old  theme,  and  even 
give  it  altogether  an  original  aspect  The 
remarkable  couple  in  this  storj'  arc  not  a 
mere  walking  lady  and  gentleman,  but  two 
people  who  immediately  excite  interest,  and 
with  whom  readers  will  be  glad  to  meet 
often,  if  these  young  folk  be  only  as  amus¬ 
ing  and  sympathy-stirring  as  they  arc  here. 
Finallv,  Mr.  Dickens  has  begun  his  new 
stor)’  in  excellent  vein,  a  circumstance  on 
which  we  may  congratulate,  not  only  him¬ 
self,  but  the  public  generally. 


SAIREY  GAMP  AND  BETSEY  PRIG. 

(A  CARTOON  ACCOMPANYINO  THIS  NUMBBR.) 

IN  the  Smplement  issued  with  this  num¬ 
ber  of  Every  Saturday,  we  present 
the  reader  with  the  first  of  ilr.  Eytinge’s 
series  of  full-page  drawings,  representing 
the  most  famous  characters  in  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens’s  Novels.  These  illustrations,  each  care¬ 
fully  printed  on  tinted  plate-paper  and  uni¬ 
form  in  size  with  the  engraving  now  pub¬ 
lished,  will  be  continued  through  the  year, 
forming  a  veiy*  entertaining  and  artistic 
Dickens  Gallery. 

The  artist  has  selected  for  the  subject  of 
his  first  picture  the  immortal  Sairey  Gamp 
and  her  quondam  friend  Betsey  Prig,  on  that 
memorable  occasion  when,  over  an  amicable 
cup  of  tea,  Betsey  Prig  had  the  audacity  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  “  Mrs.  Harris,”  and 
the  malignancy  to  declare  that  she  “  did  n’t 
believe  there  wasn’t  no  sich  a  person.” 
The  whole  scene  as  depicted  by  the  novel¬ 
ist  is  too  delicious  not  to  be  read  once  again, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Eytinge’s  capital 
picture. 

“  When  the  meal  came  to  a  tennination  (which  it 
was  pretty  long  in  doing),  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  having 
cleared  away,  produced  the  tea-pot  from  the  top 
shelf,  simultaneously  with  a  couple  of  wine-glass¬ 
es,  they  were  quite  amiable. 

“  ‘  Betsey,’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  filiing  her  own  glass, 
and  passing  the  tea-pot,  ‘  1  will  now  propoge  a 
toast.  My  frequent  pardner,  Betsey  Prig !  ’ 

Which  altering  the  name  to  Sairab  Gamp;  I 
drink,’  said  Mrs.  Prig,  ‘  with  love  and  tenderness.’ 

“  From  this  moment  symptoms  of  inflammation 
began  to  lurk  in  the  nose  of  each  lady  ;  and  perhaps, 
notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  in 
the  temper  also. 

‘“Now, Sairah,’  said  Mrs.  Prig, 'joining business 
with  pleasure,  wot  is  this  case  in  which  you  wants 
me?  ’ 

“  Mrs.  Gamp  betraying  in  her  face  some  intention 
of  returning  an  evasive  answer,  Betsey  added,  — 

“  ‘  /s  it  Mrs.  Harris !  ’ 

“‘No,  Betsey  Prig,  it  ain’t,’  was  Mrs.  Gamp's 
reply. 

•  “‘Well! ’said  Mrs.  Prig,  with  a  short  laugh, 

‘  I 'm  glad  of  that,  at  any  rate.’ 

“  ‘  Why  should  yon  be  glad  of  that,  Betsey  ?  ’ 
Mrs.  Gamp  retorted,  warmly,  ‘  She  is  unbeknown 
to  you  except  by  nearsay,  why  should  you  be 
glad?  If  you  have  anythink  to' say  contrairy  to 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Harris,  which  well  I  knows 
behind  her  back,  afore  her  face,  or  anywheres,  is 
not  to  be  impeaged,  ont  with  i^  Betsey.  I  have 
know’d  that  sweetest  and  best  of  women,’  said 
Mrs.  Gamp,  shaking  her  bead,  and  shedding  tears, 

‘  ever  since  afore  her  First,  which  Mr.  Harris  who 
was  dreadful  timid  went  and  stopped  his  ears  in  a 
empty  dog-keanel,  and  never  took  his  hands  away 
or  come  out  once  till  he  was  showed  the  baby  wen 
bein’  took  with  fits,  the  doctor  collared  him  and 
laid  him  on  his  back  upon  the  airy  stones,  and  she 
was  told  to  ease  her  mind,  his  owls  was  organs. 
And  I  have  know’d  her,  Betsey  Prig,  wen  he  has 
hurt  her  feelin’  art  by  sayin’  of  his^intb,  that  it 
wag  one  too  many,  if  not  two,  while  that  dear  in¬ 
nocent  was  cooin’  in  his  face,  which  thrive  it  did 
though  bandy,  but  I  have  never  know’d  as  yon  had 
occarion  to  be  glad,  Betsey,  on  accounts  of  Mrs. 
Harris  not  requiring  you.  Require  she  never  will, 
depend  upon  it,  for  her  constant  words  in  sickness 
is,  and  will  be,  “  Send  for  Sairey  1  ”  ’ 

“  During  this  touching  address,  Mrs.  Prig  adroitiy 
feigning  to  be  the  victim  of  that  absence  of  mind 
wmch  has  its  origin  in  excessive  attention  to  one 
topic,  helped  herself  from  the  tea-pot  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  observe  it.  Mrs.  Gamp  observed  it, 
however,  and  came  to  a  premature  close  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

“  ‘  Well  it  ain ’t  her,  it  seems,’  said  Mrs.  Prig, 
coldly  :  ‘  who  is  it  then  ?  ’ 

“  ‘You  have  heerd  me  mention,  Betsey,’  Mrs. 
Gamp  replied,  after  glancing  in  an  expressive  and 
marked  manner  at  the  tea-pot,  ‘  a  person  as  I  took 
care  on  at  the  time  as  yon  and  me  was  pardners 
off  and  on,  in  that  there  fever  at  the  Bull?  ’ 

“  ‘  Old  Snuffey,’  Mrs.  Prig  observed. 

“  Sarah  Gamp  looked  at  her  with  an  eye  of  fire, 
for  she  saw  in  this  mistake  of  Mrs.  Prig  another 
wilful  and  malignant  stab  at  that  same  weakness 
or  custom  of  hers,  an  ungenerous  allusion  to  which, 
on  the  part  of  Betsey,  had  first  disturlMd  their  har¬ 
mony  that  evening.  And  she  saw  it  still  more 
clearly,  when,  politely  but  firmly  correcting  that 
lady  by  the  aistinct  enunciation  of  the  word 
‘  Chnffey,’  Mrs.  Prig  received  the  correction  with 
a  diabolical  laugh. 

“  The  best  among  us  have  their  failings,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  of  Mrs.  Prig,  that  if  there  were 
a  blemish  in  the  goodness  of  her  dispeeiUon,  it  was 


a  habit  she  bad  of  not  bestowing  all  its  sharp  and 
acid  properties  upon  her  patients  (as  a  thoroughly 
amiable  woman  would  have  done),  but  of  keeping 
a  considerable  remainder  for  the  service  of  her 
friends.  Highly  pickled  salmon,  and  lettuces 
chopped  up  in  vinegar,  may,  as  viands  possessing 
some  acidity  of  their  own,  have  encouraged  ana 
increased  this  failing  in  Mrs.  Prig;  and  every  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  tea-pot  certainly  did ;  for  it  was 
often  remarked  of  her  by  her  friends,  that  she  was 
most  contradictory  when  most  elevated.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  her  countenance  became  about  this  time 
derisive  and  defiant,  and  that  she  sat  with  her 
arms  folded,  and  one  eye  shut  up,  in  a  somewhat 
offensive,  b^anse  obtrusively  intelligent,  manner. 

“Mrs.  Gamp,  observing  this,  felt  it  the  more 
necessary  that  Mrs.  Prig  should  know  her  place, 
and  be  made  sensible  of  her  exact  station  in  society, 
as  well  as  of  her  obligations  to  herself.  She  there¬ 
fore  assumed  an  air  of  greater  patronage  and  im¬ 
portance,  as  she  went  on  to  answer  Mrs.  Prig  a 
little  more  in  detail. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Chnffey,  Betsey,’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  ‘  is 
weak  in  bis  mind.  Exenge  me  if  I  makea.remark, 
that  he  may  neither  be  so  weak  as  people  thinks, 
nor  people  may  not  think  he  is  so  weak  as  they 
pretends,  and  what  I  knows,  I  knows ;  and  what 
you  don’t  yon  don’t;  so  do  not  ask  me,  Betsey. 
But  Mr.  Chnffey’s  friends  has  made  propojals  for 
his  bein’  took  care  on,  and  has  said  to  me,  “  Mrs. 
Gamp,  will  you  undertake  it?  We  couldn’t  think,’’ 
they  says,  “  of  trusting  him  to  nobody  but  yon,  for, 
Sairey,'you  are  gold  as  has  passed  the  fnmage. 
Will  you  undertake  it,  at  yoni;  own  price,  day  and 
nigh^  and  by  your  own  self?  ’’  “  No,’’  I  says,  “  I 
will  not.  Do  not  reckon  on  it.  There  is,”  I  says, 

“  but  one  creetur  in  the  world  as  I  would  undertake 
on  sech  terms,  and  her  name  is  Harris.  But,”  I 
says,  “  I  am  acquainted  with  a  friend,  whose  name 
is  Betsey  Prig,  that  I  can  recommend,  and  will 
assist  me.  Betsey,”  I  says,  “  is  always  to  be  trust¬ 
ed  under  me,  and  will  be  ^ided  as  1  could  desire.  ”  ’ 

“  Here  Mrs.  Prig,  without  any  abatement  of  her 
offensive  manner,  again  counterfeited  abstraction 
of  mind,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  tea-pot. 
It  was  more  than  Mrs.  Gamp  could  bear.  She 
stopped  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Prig  with  her  own,  and 
said,  with  great  feeling,  — 

“  ‘  No,  Betsey  1  Drink  fair,  wotever  you  do  1  ’ 

“  Mrs.  Prig,  thus  baffled,  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair,  and  closing  the  same  eye  more  emphati¬ 
cally,  and  folding  her  arms  tighter,  suffered  her 
head  to  roll  slowly  from  side  to  side,  while  she  sur¬ 
veyed  her  friend  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

“  Mrs.  Gamp  resumed, — 

“‘  Mrs.  Harris,  Betsey  —  ’  • 

“  ‘  Bother  Mrs.  Harris  1  ’  said  Betsey  Prig. 

“  Mrs.  Gamp  looked  at  her  with  amazement,  in¬ 
credulity,  and  indignation;  when  Mrs.  Prig,  shut¬ 
ting  her  eye  still  closer,  and  folding  her  arms  still 
tighter,  uttered  these  memorable  and  tremendous 
words,  —  • 

“  ‘  I  don’t  believe  there’s  no  sich  a  person  1  ’ 

“  After  the  utterance  of  which  expressions,  she 
leaned  forward,  and  snapped  her  fingers  once, 
twice,  thrice ;  each  time  nearer  to  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Gamp;  and  then  rose  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  as  one 
who  felt  that  there  was  now  a  gulf  between  them, 
which  nothing  could  ever  bridge  across. 

“  The  shock  of  this  blow  was  so  violent  and  sud¬ 
den,  that  Mrs.  Gamp  sat  staring  at  nothing  with 
uplifted  eyes,  and  her  mouth  open  as  if  she  were 
gasping  for  breath,  until  Betsey  Prig  had  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  her  shawl,  and  was  gathering  the 
latter  about  her  throat.  Then  Mrs.  Gamp  rose  — 
morally  and  physically  rose  —  and  denounced 
her,  — 

t  “  ‘  What  1  ’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  ‘  yon  bage  creetur, 
have  I  know’d  Mrs.  Harris  five-and-thirty  year, 
to  be  told  at  lost  that  there  ain’t  no  sech  a  person 
livin’  1  Have  I  stood  her  friend  in  all  her  troubles, 
great  and  small,  for  it  to  come  at  last  to  sech  a 
end  as  this,  which  her  own  sweet  pioter  hanging 
up  afore  yon  all  the  time  to  shame  your  Bragian 
words!  But  well  you  may  n’t  believe  there ’s  no 
sech  a  creetur,  for  she  would  n’t  demean  herself  to 
look  at  yon,  and  often  has  she  said,  when  I  have 
made  mention  of  your  name,  which,  to  my  sinful 
sorrow,  I  have  done,  “  What,  Sairey  Giamp  1  debage 
yourself  to  her  !  ”  Go  along  with  yon  1  ’ 

“  ‘  I ’m  a  goin’,  ma'am,  ain’t  I  ?  ’  said  Mrs.  Prig, 
stopping  as  she  said  it. 

‘“You  had  better,  ma’am,’  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  who  you  ’re  talking  to,  ma’am  ?  ’ 
inquired  her  visitor. 

“  ‘  Aperiently,’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  surveying  her 
with  scorn  from  head  to  foot,  ‘  to  Betsey  Trig. 
Aperiently  so.  /knew  her.  No  one  bett^.  (ro 
along  with  you  1  ’ 

“  ‘  And  you  was  a  going  to  take  me  under  yon  1  ’ 
cried  Mrs.  Prig,  surveying  Mrs.  Gamp  from  head 
to  foot  in  her  turn,  ’*  You  was,  was  yon  1  Oh, 
how  kind!  Why,  deuce  take  your  imperence,’ 
said  Mrs.  Prig,  with  a  rapid  change  from  banter  to 
ferocity,  ‘  what  do  you  mean  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Go  along  with  yon  1  ’  said  Mrs.  <^mp.  ‘  I 
blush  for  you.’ 

“‘You  had  better  blush  a  little  for  yourself, 
while  you  are  about  it!’  said  Mrs.  Prig.  ‘You 
and  your  Chuffevs!  What,  the  poor  old  creetur 
is  n’t  mad  enough,  is  n’t  he  ?  Aha  1  ’ 

“  ‘  He ’d  very  soon  be  mad  enough,  if  you  had 
an3rthink  to  do  with  him,’  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

“‘And  that’s  what  I  was  wanted  for,  is  it?’ 
cried  Mrs.  Prig,  triumphantly.  ‘  Yes.  But  you  ’ll 
find  yourself  deceived.  I  won’t  go  near  him.  We 
shall  see  how  yon  get  on  without  me.  1  won’t 
have  nothink  to  do  with  him.’ 

“‘  You  never  spoke  a  truer  word  than  that!’ 
said  Mrs.  Gamp.  ‘  Go  along  with  you  1  ’ 

“  She  was  prevented  from  witnessing  the  actual 
retirement  of  Mrs.  Prig  from  the  room,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  mat  desire  she  had  expressed  to  be¬ 
hold  it,  by  that  lady,  in  her  angry  withdrawal, 
coming  into  contact  with  the  bedstead,  and  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  previously  mentioned  pippins,  three 
or  four  of  which  came  rattling  on  the  hcM  of  Mrs. 
Gamp  so  smartly,  that  when  she  recovered  from 
this  wooden  sh'ower-bath,  Mrs.  Prig  was  gone.” 
— Marlin  Chmzlewit.  Vol.  II.  pp.  350  -  354.  Li¬ 
brary  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Novels. 


At  Tours  an  English  pickpocket  did  the 
sensational  thing  of  die  time.  He  picked  the 
pocket,  in  court,  of  the  captain  of  gens  eTarms, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

philanthropy  in  minor  canon  CORNER. 

rpiIE  Reverend  Septimus  Crisparkle  (Sep- 
A  timus,  because  six  little  brother  Cris- 
parkles  before  him  went  out,  one  by  one,  as 
they  were  born,  like  six  weak  little  rush¬ 
lights,  as  they  were  lighted)  having  broken 
the  thin  morning  ice  near  Cloisterham  Weir 
with  ids  amiable  head,  much  to  the  invig- 
oration  of  his  frame,  was  now  assisting  his 
circulation  by  boxing  at  a  looking-glass  with 
great  science  and  prowess.  A  fresh  and 
healthy  portrait  the  looking-glass  presented 
of  the  Reverend  Septimus,  feinting  and 
dwlging  with  the  utmost  artfulness,  and 
liitting  out  from  the  slioulder  with  the  ut¬ 
most  straightness,  while  his  radiant  features 
teemed  with  innocence,  and  soft-hearted 
benevolence  beamed  from  his  boxing-gloves. 

It  was  scarcely  bre.akfast-time  yet,  for 
Mrs.  Crisparkle  —  mother,  not  wife,  of  the 
Reverend  Septimus  —  was  only  just  down, 
and  waiting  for  the  urn.  Indeed,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Septimus  left  off  at  this  very  moment 
to  take  the  pretty  old  lady’s  entering  face 
between  his  boxing-gloves  and  kiss  it. 
Having  done  so  with  tenderness,  the  Rever¬ 
end  Septimus  turned  to  again,  countering 
with  his  left,  and  putting  in  his  right,  in  a 
tremendous  manner. 

“  I  say,  every  morning  of  my  life,  that 
you  ’ll  do  it  at  last.  Sept,”  remarked  the  old 
lady,  looking  on  ;  “  and  so  you  will.” 

“  Do  what,  Ma  dear  ?  ” 

“  Break  the  pier-glai-s,  or  burst  a  blood¬ 
vessel.” 

“  Neither,  please  God,  Ma  dear.  Here ’s 
wind,  Ma.  Look  at  this  I  ” 

In  a  concluding  round  of  great  severity, 
the  Reverend  Septimus  administered  and 
escaped  all  sorts  of  punishment,  and  wound 
up  by  getting  the  old  lady’s  cap  into  Chan¬ 
cery —  such  is  the  technical  term  used  in 
scientific  circles  by  the  learned  in  the  Noble 
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did  duty  together  in  all  her  conversations : 

“  My  Sept !  ” 

They  were  a  good  pair  to  sit  breakfasting 
together  in  Minor  Canon  Comer,  Cloister- 
ham.  For  Minor  Canon  Comer  was  a 
quiet  place  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral, 

I  which  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  echoing 
footsteps  of  rare  passers,  the  sound  of  the 
I  Cathedral  bell,  or  the  roll  of  the  Cathedral 
organ,  seemed  to  render  more  quiet  than 
absolute  silence.  Swaggering  fighting  men 
had  had  their  centuries  of  ramping  and  rav¬ 
ing  about  Minor  Canon  Comer,  and  beaten 
serfs  had  had  their  centuries  of  drudging  | 
and  dying  there,  and  powerful  monks  bad 
had  their  centuries  of  being  sometimes  use¬ 
ful  and  sometimes  harmful  there,  and  behold 
they  were  all  gone  out  of  Minor  Canon  Cor¬ 
ner,  and  so  much  the  better.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  highest  uses  of  their  ever  having  been 
there,  was,  that  there  might  be  left  behind 
that  blessed  .air  of  tranquillity  which  per¬ 
vaded  Minor  Canon  Corner,  and  that  serene¬ 
ly  romantic  state  of  the  mind  —  productive 
for  the  most  part  of  pity  and  forbearance  — 
which  is  engendered  by  a  sorrowful  story 
that  is  all  told,  or  a  pathetic  play  that  is 
played  out. 

Red-brick  walls  harmoniously  toned  down  i 
in  color  by  time,  strong-rooted  ivy,  latticed 
windows,  panelled  rooms,  big  oaken  beams 
in  little  places,  and  stone-walled  gardens 
where  annual  fruit  yet  ripened  upon  monk¬ 
ish  trees,  wore  the  principal  surroundings 
of  pretty  old  Mrs.  Crisparkle  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Septimus  as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

“  And  what,  Ma  dear,”  inquired  the  Mi¬ 
nor  Canon,  giving  proof  of  a  wholesome  and 
1  vigorous  appetite,  “  does  the  letter  say  ?  ” 

I  The  pretty’  old  lady,  after  reading  it,' had 
'  just  laid  it  down  upon  the  breakfast-cloth,  i 
,  She  handed  it  over  to  her  son. 

I  Now  the  old  lady  was  exceedingly  proud 
of  her  bright  eyes  being  so  clear  that  she 
I  could  read  writing  without  spectacles.  Her 


son  was  also  so  proud  of  the  circumstance, 
and  so  dutifully  bent  on  her  deriving  the 
utmost  possible  gratification  from  it,  that  he 
had  invented  the  pretence  that  he  himself 
could  not  read  writing  without  spectacles. 
Therefore  he  now  assumed  a  pair,  of  grave 
and  prodigious  proportions,  which  not  only 
seriously  inconvenienced  his  nose  and  his 
breakfast,  but  seriously  impeded  his  perusal 
of  the  letter.  For  he  had  the  eyes  of  a 
microscope  and  a  telescope  combined,  when 
they  were  unassisted. 

“  It 's  from  iHr.  Honeythunder,  of  course,” 
said  the  old  lady,  folding  her  arms. 

“  Of  course,”  assented  her  son.  He  then  ' 
lamely  read  on :  — 

“  Ha^en  of  PhtUmthropj. 

*'  Chi«f  Offices,  London,  Wednesday.  1 

“  Dear  Madam, 

“  ‘  I  write  in  the  —  ’  In  the  what ’s  this  ?  ' 
What  does  he  write  in  ?  ”  | 

“  In  the  chair,”  said  the  old  la%^.  | 

The  'Reverend  Septimus  took  off  his 
spectacles,  that  he  might  see  her  face,  as  he  i 
e.xclaimed,  —  1 

“  Why,  what  should  he  write  in  ?  ”  , 

“  Bless  me,  bless  me.  Sept,”  returned  the  ; 
old  lady,  “  you  don’t  see  the  conte.xt !  Give 
it  back  to  me,  my  dear.”  \ 

Glad  to  get  his  spectacles  off  (for  they  al-  ; 
ways  made  his  eyes  water)  her  son  obeyed,  , 
murmuring  that  his  sight  for  reading  manu-  , 
script  got  worse  and  worse  daily  I 

“  ‘  I  write,’  ”  his  mother  went  on,  reading 
very  perspicuously  and  precisely,  ‘“from  , 
the  chair,  to  which  I  shall  probably  be  con-  , 
fined  for  some  hours.’  ”  1 

Septimus  looked  at  the  row  of  chairs  ' 
against  the  wall,  with  a  half-protesting  and  j 
half-appealing  countenance. 

“  ‘  We  have,’  ”  the  old  lady  read  on  with  ' 
a  little  extra  emphasis,  “  ‘  a  meeting  of  our  ^ 
Convened  Cbinf  Composite  Committee  of 
Central  and  District  Philanthropists,  at  our  ' 
Head  Haven  as  above ;  and  it  is  their  unan-  > 
imous  pleasure  that  I  take  the  chair.’  ”  j 
Septimus  breathed  more  freely,  and  mut-  i 
tered,  “  Oh !  If  he  comes  to  that,  let  him.” 

“  ‘  Not  to  lose  a  day’s  post,  I  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  long  report  being  read,  de-  J 
nouncing  a  public  miscreant  —  ’”  | 

“  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,”  inter-  ' 
jiosed  the  gentle  Minor  Canon,  laying  down 
his  knife  and  fork  to  rub  his  ear  in  a  vexed 
manner,  “  that  these  Philanthropists  are  al-  ' 
ways  denouncing  somebody.  And  it  is  an¬ 
other  most  extraordinary  thing  that  they  are 
always  so  violently  flurh  of  miscreants !  ”  , 

“  *  Denouncing  a  public  miscreant  1’  ”  —  ; 


the  old  lady  resumed,  **  ‘  to  get  our  little  af¬ 
fair  of  business  off  my  mind.  I  have  spoken 
with  my  two  wards,  Neville  and  Helena 
Landless,  on  the  subject  of  their  defective 
education,  and  they  give  in  to  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  ;  Rs  I  should  have  taken  good  care 
they  did,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.’  ” 

“And  ii  is  another  most  extraordinary 
thing,”  remariied  the  Minor  Canon  in  the 
same  tone  as  before,  “  that  these  Philan¬ 
thropists  are  so  given  to  seizing  their  fellow- 
creatures  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  (as 
one  may  say)  bumping  them  into  the  paths 
of  peace.  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma  dear,  for 
interrupting.” 

“  ‘  Therefore,  dear  Madam,  you  will 
please  prepare  your  son.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sep¬ 
timus,  to  expect  Neville,  as  an  inmate  to  be 
read  with,  on  Monday  next.  On  the  same 
day  Helena  will  accompany  him  to  Cloister- 
ham,  to  take  up  her  quarters  at  the  Nuns' 
House,  the  establishment  recommended  by 
yourself  and  son  jointly.  Please  likewise 
to  prepare  for  her  reception  and  tuition 
there.  The  terms  in  both  cases  arc  under¬ 
stood  to  be  exactly  as  stated  to  me  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  yourself,  when  I  opened  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  you  on  this  subject,  after  the 
honor  of  being  introduced  to  you  at  your 
sister’s  house  in  town  here.  With  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Septimus,  1  am.  Dear 
Madam,  Your  affectionate  brother  (In  Phi¬ 
lanthropy),  Luke  Honeythunder.’  ** 

“  Well,  Ma,”  said  Septimus,  after  a  little 
more  rubbing  of  his  ear,  “  we  must  try  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  room 
for  an  inmate,  and  that  I  have  time  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  him,  and  inclination  too.  I  must 
confess  to  feeling  rather  glad  that  he  is  not 
Mr  Honeythunder  himself.  Though  that 
seems  wretchedly  prejudiced  —  does  it  not  ? 
—  for  I  never  saw  him.  Is  he  a  large  man, 
Ma?” 

“  I  should  call  lum  a  large  man,  my  dear,” 
the  old  lady  replied,  after  some  hesitation, 
“  but  that  his  voice  is  so  much  larger.” 

“  Than  himself?  ”  • 

“  Tlian  anybody.” 

“  Hah  !  ”  said  Septimus.  And  finished 
his  breakfast  as  if  the  flavor  of  the  Superior 
Family  Souchong,  and  also  of  the  ham  and 
toast  and  eggs,  were  a  little  on  the  wane. 

Mrs.  Crisparkle’s  sister,  another  jaece  of 
Dresden  china,  and  matching  her  so  neatly 
that  they  would  have  made  a  delightful 
pair  of  ornaments  for  the  two  ends  of  any 
capacious  old-fashioned  chimney-piece,  and 
by  right  should  never  have  been  seen  apart, 
was  the  childless  wife  of  a  clergyman  hold- 


Art  —  with  a  lightness  of  touch  that  hardly  / 
stirred  the  lightest  lavender  or  cherry  rib¬ 
and  on  it.  Magnanimously  releasing  the 
defeated,  just  in  time  to  get  his  gloves  into 
a  drawer,  and  feign  to  be  looking  out  of 
window  in  a  contemplative  state  of  mind  ! 
when  a  servant  entered,  the  Reverend  Sep-  ' 
timns  then  gave  place  to  the  um  and  other  ! 
preparations  for  breakfast.  These  complet¬ 
ed,  and  the  two  alone  again,  it  was  pleasant  ; 
to  see  (or  would  have  been,  if  there  had  , 
been  any  one  to  see  it,  which  there  never  j 
was)  the  old  lady  standing  to  say  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  aloud,  and  her  son.  Minor  Canon  ' 
nevertheless,  standing  with  head  bent  to  J 
hear  it,  he  being  within  five  years  of  forty : 
much  as  he  had  stood  to  hear  the  same  | 
words  from  the  same  lips  when  he  was 
within  five  months  of  four. 

What  is  prettier  than  an  old  lady  —  ex¬ 
cept  a  young  lady  —  when  her  eyes  are 
bright,  when  her  figure  is  trim  and  compact, 
when  her  face  is  cheerful  and  calm,  when 
her  dress  is  as  the  dress  of  a  china  shep¬ 
herdess  :  so  dainty  in  its  colors,  so  individ¬ 
ually  assorted  to  herself,  so  neatly  moulded  | 
on  her?  Nothing  is  prettier,  thought  the  | 
good  Minor  Canon  frequently,  when  taking 
his  seat  at  table  opposite  his  long-widowed 
mother.  Her  thought  at  such  times  may  be 
condensed  into  the  two  words  that  oftenest 
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ing  Corporation  preferment  in  London  City. 
Mr.  Honeythunder,  in  his  public  character 
of  Professor  of  Philanthropy,  had  come  to 
know  Mrs.  Crisparkle  during  the  last  re¬ 
matching  of  the  china  ornaments  (in  other 
words  during  her  last  annual  visit  to  her 
sister),  after  a  public  occasion  of  a  philan¬ 
thropic  nature,  when  certain  devoted  or¬ 
phans  of  tender  years  had  been  glutted  with 
plum  buns,  and  plump  bumptiousness. 
These  were  all  the  antecedents  known  in 
Minor  Canon  Comer  of  the  coming  pupils. 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Ma,” 
said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  after  thinking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over,  “  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is, 
to  put  these  young  people  as  much  at  their 
ease  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  disin¬ 
terested  in  the  notion,  because  we  cannot 
be  at  our  ease  with  them  unless  they  are  at 
their  ease  with  us.  Now,  Jasper’s  nephew 
is  down  here  at  present ;  and  like  takes  to 
like,  and  youth  takes  to  youth.  He  is  a 
cordial  young  fellow,  and  we  will  have  him 
to  meet  the  brother  and  sister  at  dinner. 
That’s  three.  We  can’t  think  of  asking 
him,  without  asking  Jasper.  That ’s  four. 
Add  Miss  Twinkle  ton  and  the  taiiy*  bride 
that  is  to  be,  and  that ’s  six.  Add  our  two 
selves,  and  that ’s  eight.  Would  eight  at  a 
fidendly  dinner  at  all  put  you  out,  Ma  ?  ” 
“Nine  would.  Sept,”  returned  the  old 
lady,  visibly  nervous. 

“  My  dear  Ma,  I  particularire  eight.” 

“  The  exact  size  of  the  table  and  the  room, 
my  dear.” 

So  it  was  settled  that  way;  and  when 
Mr.  Crisparkle  called  with  his  mother  upon 
Miss  Twinkleton,  to  arrange  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Helena  Landless  at  the  Nuns’ 
House,  the  two  other  invitations  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  establishment  were  proffered 
and  accepted.  Miss  Twinkleton  did,  indeed, 
glance  at  the  globes,  as  regretting  that  they 
were  not  formed  to  be  taken  out  into  soci¬ 
ety  ;  but  became  reconciled  to  leaving  them 
behind.  Instructions  were  then  despatched 
to  tk^  Philanthropist  for  the  departure  and 
arrival,  in  good  time  for  dinner,  of  Mr.  Ne¬ 
ville  and  Miss  Helena ;  and  stock  for  soup 
became  fragrant  in  the  air  of  Minor  Canon 
Comer. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  railway  to 
Cloisterham,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  said  there 
never  would  be.  Mr.  Sapsea  said  more ; 
he  said  there  never  should  be.  And  yet 
marvellous  to  consider,  it  has  come  to  pass, 
in  these  days,  that  Express  Trains  don’t 
think  Cloisterham  worth  stopping  at,  but 
yell  and  whirl  through  it  on  their  larger 
errands,  casting  the  dust  off  their  wheels  as 
a  testimony  against  its  insignificance.  Some 
remote  fragment  of  Main  Line  to  somewhere 
else,  there  was,  which  was  going  to  ruin  the 
Money  Market  if  it  failed,  and  Church  and 
State  if  it  succeeded,  and  (of  course)  the 
Constitution,  whether  or  no ;  but  even  that 
had  already  so  unsettled  Cloisterham  traffic, 
that  the  traffic,  deserting  the  high-road, 
came  sneaking  in  from  an  unprecedented 
part  of  the  country  by  a  back  stable-way,  for 
many  years  labelled  at  the  comer :  “  Beware 
of  the  Dog.” 

To  this  ignominious  avenue  of  approach, 
Mr.  Crisparkle  repaired,  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  short  squat  omnibus,  with  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  heap  of  luggage  on  the  roof, 
—  like  a  little  elephant  with  infinitely  too 
much  Castle,  —  which  was  then  the  daily 
service  between  Cloisterham  and  external 
mankind.  As  this  vehicle  lumbered  up, 
Mr.  Crisparkle  could  hardly  see  anything 
else  of  it  for  a  large  outside  passenger 
seated  on  the  box,  with  his  elbows  squared, 
and  his  hands  on  his  knees,  compressing 
the  driver  into  a  most  uncomfortably  small 
compass,  and  glowering  about  him  with  a 
strongly  marked  face. 

“Is  this  Cloisterham?”  demanded  the 
passenger,  in  a  tremendous  voice. 

“  It  is,”  replied  the  driver,  robbing  him¬ 


self  as  if  he  ached,  after  throwing  the  reins 
to  the  ostler.  “  And  I  never  was  so  glad 
to  see  it.” 

“  Tell  your  master  to  make  his  box 
seat  wider  then,”  retiumed  the  passenger. 

“  Your  master  is  morally  bound  —  and 
ought  to  be  legally,  under  ruinous  penal¬ 
ties —  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  his  fel¬ 
low-man.” 

The  driver  instituted,  with  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  a  superficial  perquisition  into 
the  state  of  his  skeleton ;  which  seemed 
to  make  him  anxious. 

“  Have  I  sat  upon  you  ?  ”  asked  the  pas¬ 
senger. 

“  You  have,”  said  the  driver,  as  if  he 
did  n’t  like  it  at  all. 

“  Take  that  card,  my  friend.” 

“  I  think  I  won’t  deprive  you  on  it,”  re¬ 
turned  the  driver,  casting  his  eyes  over  it 
with  no  great  favor,  without  taking  it. 

“  ^VTiat  ’s^c  good  of  it  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Be  a  Member  of  that  Society,”  said  the 
passenger. 

“  TVTiat  shall  I  get  by  it  ?  ”  asked  the 
driver. 

“  Brotherhood,”  returned  the  passenger, 
in  a  ferocious  voice. 

“  Thankee,”  said  the  driver,  very  delib¬ 
erately,  as  he  got  down ;  “  my  mother  was 
contented  with  myself,  and  so  am  I.  I 
don’t  want  no  brothers.” 

“  But  you  must  have  them,”  replied  the 
passenger,  also  descending,  “  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  I  am  your  brother.” 

“  I  say  1  ”  expostulated  the  driver,  be¬ 
coming  more  chafed  in  temper ;  “  not  too 
fur  1  The  worm  tetZf,  when  —  ” 

But  here  Mr.  Crisparkle  interposed,  re¬ 
monstrating  aside,  in  a  friendly  voice, 
“  Joe,  Joe,  Joe  !  Don’t  forget  yoursolf, 
Joe,  my  good  fellow  1  ”  and  then,  when  Joe 
peaceably  touched  his  hat,  ^costing  the 
passenger  with,  “  Mr.  Honeythunder  ?  ” 

“  'That  is  my  name,  sir.” 

“  My  name  is  Crisparkle.” 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Septimus  ?  Glad  to  see  you, 
sir.  Neville  and  Helena  arc  inside.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  little  succumbed  of  late,  under  the 
pressure  of  my  public  labors,  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  and 
come  down  with  them,  and  return  at  night. 
So  you  are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Septimus,  are 
you  ?  ”  surveying  him  on  the  whole  with 
disappointment,  and  twisting  a  double  eye¬ 
glass  by  its  riband,  as  if  he  were  roasting 
it ;  but  not  otherwise  using  it.  “  Hah  I  I 
expected  to  see  you  older,  sir.” 

“  I  hope  you  will,”  was  the  good-humored 
reply. 

“  Eh  ?  ”  demanded  Mr.  Honeythunder. 

“  Only  a  poor  little  joke.  Not  worth 
repeating.” 

“  Joke  ?  Ay ;  I  never  see  a  joke,”  Mr. 
Honeythunder  frowuingly  retorted.  “  A 
joke  is  wasted  upon  me,  sir.  Where  are 
they?  Helena  and  Neville,  come  here! 
Mr.  Crisparkle  has  come  down  to  meet  you.” 

An  unusually  handsome  lithe  young  fel¬ 
low,  and  an  unusually  handsome  lithe  girl ; 
much  alike ;  both  very  dark,  and  very  rich 
in  color ;  she  of  almost  the  gypsy  type ; 
something  untamed  about  them  both;  a 
certain  air  upon  them  of  hunter  and  hunt¬ 
ress  ;  yet  withal  a  certain  air  of  being  the 
objects  of  the  chase,  rather  than  the  follow¬ 
ers.  Slender,  supple,  quick  of  eye  and 
limb ;  half  shy,  half  defiant ;  fierce  of  look ; 
an  indefinable  kind  of  pause  coming  and 
going  on  their  whole  expression,  both  of 
face  and  form,  which  might  be  equally 
likened  to  the  pause  before  a  crouch,  or  a 
bound.  'The  rough  mental  notes  made  in 
the  first  five  minutes  by  Mr.  Crisparkle 
would  have  read  thus,  verbatim. 

He  invited  Mr.  Honeythunder  to  dinner, 
with  a  troubled  mind  (for  the  discomfiture 
of  the  dear  old  china  shepherdess  lay  heavy 
on  it),  and  gave  his  arm  to  Helena  Land¬ 
less.  Both  she  and  her  brother,  as  they 


walked  all  together  through  the  ancient 
streets,  took  great  delight  in  whnt  he 
pointed  out  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Mon¬ 
astery-ruin,  and  wondered  —  so  his  notes 
ran  on  —  much  as  if  they  were  beautiful 
barbaric  captives  brought  from  some  wild 
tropical  dominion.  Mr.  Honeythunder 
walked  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  shoulder¬ 
ing  the  natives  out  of  his  way,  and  loudly 
developing  a  scheme  he  had,  for  making  a 
raid  on  all  tlie  unemployed  ])ersons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  laying  them  every'  one 
by  the  heels  in  jail,  and  forcing  them,  on 
pain  of  prompt  extermination,  to  become 
philanthropists. 

Mrs.  Crisparkle  had  need  of  her  own 
share  of  philanthro{)y  when  she  beheld  tliis 
very  large  and  very  loud  excrescence  on  the 
little  party.  Always  something  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  Boil  upon  the  face  of  society,  Mr. 
Honeythunder  expanded  into  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  Wen  in  Minor  Canon  Corner.  Though 
it  was  not  literally  true,  as  was  facetiously 
charged  against  him  by  public  unbelievers, 
that  he  called  aloud  to  his  fellow-creatures, 

“  Curse  your  souls  and  bodies,  come  here 
and  be  blessed  1  ”  still  his  philantlm>py  was 
of  that  gunpowderous  sort  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  animosity  was  hard  to 
determine.  You  were  to  abolish  military 
force,  but  you  were  first  to  bring  all  com¬ 
manding  officers  who  had  done  their  duty, 
to  trial  by  court-martial  for  that  offence, 
and  shoot  them.  You  were  to  abolish  war, 
but  were  to  make  converts  by  making  war 
upon  them,  and  charging  them  with  loving 
war  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  You  were 
to  have  no  capital  punidiment,  but  were 
first  to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
all  legislators,  jurists,  and  judges  who  were 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  You  were  to  have 
universal  concord,  and  were  to  get  it  by 
eliminating  all  the  people  who  would  n’t, 
or  conscientiously  could  n’t,  be  concordant. 
You  were  to  love  your  brother  as  yourself, 
but  after  an  indefinite  interval  of  malign¬ 
ing  him  (very  much  as  if  you  hated  him), 
and  calling  him  all  manner  of  names. 
Above  all  things,  you  were  to  do  notliing 
in  private,  or  on  your  own  account.  You 
were  to  go  to  the  offices  of  the  Haven  of 
Philanthropy,  and  put  your  name  down  as 
a  Member  and  a  Professing  Philanthropist. 
Then  you  were  to  pay  up  your  subscrip¬ 
tion,  get  your  card  of  membership  and 
your  riband  and  medal,  and  were  evermore 
to  live  upon  a  platform,  and  evermore  to 
say  what  Mr.  Honeythimder  said,  and 
what  the  Treasurer  said,  and  what  the 
sub-Treasurer  said,  and  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  said,  and  what  the  sub-Committee 
said,  and  what  the  Secretary  said,  and 
what  the  Vice-Secretary  said.  And  this 
was  usually  said  in  the  unanimously  car¬ 
ried  resolution  under  hand  and  seal,  to 
the  effect :  “  That  this  assembled  Body  of 
Professing  Philanthropists  views,  with  in¬ 
dignant  scorn  and  contempt,  not  unmixed 
with  utter  detestation  and  loathing  abhor¬ 
rence,” —  in  short,  the  baseness  of  all  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  pledges  it¬ 
self  to  make  as  many  obnoxious  state¬ 
ments  as  possible  about  them,  without  being 
at  all  particular  as  to  facts. 

The  dinner  was  a  most  doleful  break¬ 
down.  The  philanthropist  deranged  the 
symmetry  of  the  table,  sat  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  waiting,  blocked  up  the  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  drove  Mr.  Tope  (who  assisted  the 
parlor-maid)  to  the  verge  of  distraction  by 
passing  plates  and  dishes  on,  over  his  own 
head.  Nobody  could  talk  to  anybody,  be¬ 
cause  he  held  forth  to  everybody  at  once,  as 
if  the  company  had  no  individual  existence, 
but  were  a  Meeting.  He  impounded  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Septimus,  as  an  official  per¬ 
sonage  to  be  addressed,  or  kind  of  human 
peg  to  hang  his  oratorical  hat  on,  and  fell 
into  the  exasperating  habit,  common  among 
such  orators,  of  impersonating  him  as  a 


wicked  and  weak  opponent.  *  Thus,  he 
would  ask,  “  And  will  you,  sir,  now  stulti¬ 
fy  yourself  by  telling  me  ”  —  and  so  forth, 
when  the  innocent  man  had  not  opened  his 
lips,  nor  meant  to  open  them.  Or  he  would 
say,  “  Now  see,  sir,  to  what  a  position  you 
are  reduced.  I  will  leave  you  no  escape. 
After  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  friiud 
and  falsehood,  during  years  upon  years; 
after  exhibiting  a  combination  of  dastardly 
meanness  with  ensanguined  daring,  such  as 
the  world  has  not  often  witnessed ;  you  have 
now  the  hypocrisy  to  bend  the  knee  before 
the  most  degraded  of  mankind,  and  to  sue 
and  whine  and  howl  for  mercy !  ”  Whereat 
the  unfortunate  Minor  Canon  would  look, 
in  part  indignant  and  in  part  perplexed : 
while  his  worthy  mother  sat  bridling,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
party  lapsed  into  a  sort  of  gelatinous  state, 
in  which  there  was  no  flavor  or  solidity,  and 
very  little  resistance. 

But  the  gush  of  philanthropy  that  burst 
forth  when  the  departure  of  Mr.  Honey¬ 
thunder  began  to  impend  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  man.  His  cofiee  was  produced, 
by  tlie  special  activity  of  Mr.  Tope,  a  full 
hour  before  he  wanted  it.  Mr.  Crisparkle 
sat  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  for  about  the 
same  period,  lest  he  should  overstay  his 
time.  The  four  young  people  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  believing  that  the  Cathedral  clock 
struck  three  quarters,  when  it  actually  struck 
but  one.  Miss  Twinkleton  estimated  the 
distance  to  the  omnibus  at  five-and-twenty 
minutes’  walk,  when  it  was  really  five.  The 
affectionate  kindness  of  the  whole  circle 
hustled  him  into  his  great-coat,  and  shoved 
him  out  into  the  moonlight,  as  if  he  were  a 
fugitive  traitor  with  whom  they  sympathized, 
and  a  troop  of  horse  werb  at  the  back  door. 
I  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  his  new  charge,  who 
I  took  him  to  the  omnibus,  were  so  fervent  in 
their  apprehensions  of  his  catching  cold, 
that  they  shut  him  up  in  it  instantly  and 
left  him,  with  still  half  an  hour  to  spare. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MORE  CONFIDEKCE3  THAN  ONE. 

“  I  know  very  little  of  that  gentleman, 
sir,”  said  Neville  to  the  Minor  Canon  as 
they  turned  back. 

“  You  know  very  little  of  yoim  guardian  ?  ” 
the  Minor  Canon  repeated. 

“  Almost  nothing.” 

“  How  came  he  —  ” 

“  To  be  my  guardian  ?  I  ’ll  tell  you,  sir. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  we  come  (my  sis¬ 
ter  and  I)  from  Ceylon  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  no.” 

“  1  wonder  at  that.  We  lived  with  a  step¬ 
father  there.  Our  mother  died  there,  when 
we  were  little  children.  We  have  had  a 
wretched  existence.  She  made  him  our 
guardian,  and  he  was  a  miserly  wretch  who 
grudged  us  food  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear. 
At  his  death,  he  passed  us  over  to  this 
man ;  lor  no  better  reason  that  I  know  of, 
than  his  being  a  friend  or  connection  of  his, 
whose  name  was  always  in  print  and  catch¬ 
ing  his  attention. 

“  That  was  lately,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Quite  lately,  sir.  This  stepfather  of 
ouri  was  a  cruel  brute  as  well  as  a  grinding 
one.  It  was  well  he  died  when  he  did,  or  I 
might  have  killed  him.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  stopped  short  in  the 
moonlight  and  looked  at  his  hopeful  pupil 
in  consternation. 

“I  surprise  you,  sir?”  he  said,  with  a 
quick  change  to  a  submissive  manner. 

“  You  shock  me ;  unspeakably  shock  me.” 

The  pupil  hung  his  head  for  a  little  while, 
as  they  walked  on,  and  then  said,  “You 
never  saw  him  beat  your  sister.  I  have 
seen  him  beat  mine,  more  than  once  or 
twice,  and  I  never  forgot  it.” 
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“  Nothing,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  “  not 
even  a  beloved  and  beautiful  sister’s  tears 
under  dastardly  ill-usage,”  he  became  less 
severe,  in  spite  of  himself,  as  his  indigna¬ 
tion  rose,  “  could  justify  those  horrible  ex¬ 
pressions  that  you  used.” 

“  I  am-  sorry  1  used  them,  and  especially 
to  you,  sir.  1  beg  to  recall  them.  But  per¬ 
mit  me  to  set  you  right  on  one  point.  You 
spoke  of  my  sister’s  tears.  My  sister  would 
have  let  him  tear  her  to  pieces,  before  she 
would  have  let  him  believe  that  he  could 
make  her  shed  a  tear.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  reviewed  those  mental 
notes  of  his,  and  was  neither  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  it,  nor  at  all  disposed  to 
question  it. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange,  sir,” 
—  this  was  said  in  a  hesitating  voice, — 

“  that  I  should  so  soon  ask  you  to  allow  me 
to  confide  in  you,  and  to  have  the  kindness 
to  hear  a  word  or  two  from  me  in  my  de¬ 
fence  ?  ” 

“  Defence  ?  ”  Mr.  Crisparkle  repeated. 

“  You  are  not  on  your  defence,  Mr.  Ne¬ 
ville.” 

“  I  think  I  am,  sir.  At  least  I  know  I 
should  be,  if  you  were  better  acquainted 
with  my  character.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Neville,”  was  the  rejoinder. 

“  What  if  you  leave  me  to  find  it  out  V  ” 

“  Since  it  is  your  pleasure,  sir,”  answered 
the  yoimg  man,  with  a  quick  change  in  his 
manner  to  sullen  disappointment :  “  since  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  check  me  in  my  impulse, 

I  must  submit.” 

There  was  that  in  the  tone  of  this  short 
speech  which  made  the  conscientious  man 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  uneasy.  It 
hinted  to  him  that  he  might,  without  mean¬ 
ing  it,  turn  aside  a  trustfulness  beneficial  to 
a  misshapen  young  mind  and  perhaps  to 
his  own  power  of  directing  and  improving 
it.  They  were  within  sight  of  the  lights  in 
his  windows,  and  he  stopped. 

“Let  us  turn  back  and  take  a  turn  or 
two  up  and  down,  Mr.  Neville,  or  you  may 
not  have  time  to  finish  what  you  wish  to 
say  to  me.  You  are  hasty  in  thinking  that 
I  mean  to  check  you.  Quite  the  contrarj-. 

I  invite  your  confidence.” 

“  You  have  invited  it,  sir,  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  ever  since  I  came  here.  I  say  ‘  ever 
since,’  as  if  I  had  been  here  a  week  !  The 
truth  is,  we  came  here  (my  sister  and  I)  to 
quairel  with  you,  and  affront  you,  and 
break  away  again.” 

“  Really  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  at  a 
dead  loss  for  anything  else  to  say. 

“  You  see,  we  could  not  know  what  you 
were  beforehand,  sir ;  could  we  ?  ” 

“  Clearly  not,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“  And  having  liked  no  one  else  with 
whom  wo  have  ever  been  brought  into  con- 
taat,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  like 
you.” 

“  Really  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle  again. 

“  But  we  do  like  you,  sir,  and  we  see 
an  unmistakable  difference  between  your 
house  and  yomr  reception  of  us,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  we  have  ever  known.  This, — 
and  my  happening  to  be  alone  with  you,  — 
and  everything  around  us  seeming  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  after  Mr.  Honeythunder’s  de¬ 
parture, —  and  Cloisterham  being  so  old 
and  grave  and  beautiful,  with  the  moon 
shining  on  it,  —  these  things  inclined  me  to 
open  my  heart.” 

“  I  quite  understand,  Mr.  Neville.  And 
it  is  salutary  to  listen  to  such  influences.” 

“In  describing  my  own  imperfections, 
sir,  I  must  ask  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  am 
describing  my  sister’s.  She  has  come  out 
of  the  disadvantages  of  our  miserable  life 
as  much  better  than  I  am  as  that  Cathe¬ 
dral  tower  is  higher  than  those  chimneys.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  in  his  own  breast  was  not 
BO  sure  of  this. 

“I  have  had,  sir,  from  my  earliest  re¬ 
membrance,  to  suppress  a  deadly  and  bitter 


hatred.  This  has  made  me  secret  and  re¬ 
vengeful.  I  have  been  always  tyrannically 
held  down  by  the  strong  hand.  This  has 
driven  me,  in  my  weakness,  to  the  resource 
of  being  false  and  mean.  I  have  been 
stinted  of  education,  liberty,  money,  dress, 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  the  commonest 
pleasures  of  childhood,  the  commonest  pos¬ 
sessions  of  youth.  This  has  caused  me  to 
be  utterly  wanting  in  I  don’t  know  what 
emotions,  or  remembrances,  or  good  in¬ 
stincts,  —  I  have  not  even  a  name  for  the 
thing,  you  see  I  —  that  you  have  had  to 
work  upon  in  other  young  men  to  whom 
you  have  been  accustomed.” 

“  This  is  evidently  true.  But  this  is  not 
encouraging,”  thought  Mr.  Crisparkle  as 
they  turned  again. 

“  And  to  finish  with,  sir :  I  have  been 
brought  up  among  abject  and  servile  de¬ 
pendants,  of  an  inferior  race,  and  I  may 
easily  have  contracted  some  affinity  with 
them.  Sometimes,  I  don’t  know  but  that  it 
may  be  a  drop  of  what  is  tigerish  in  their 
blood.” 

“  As  in  the  case  of  that  remark  just 
now,”  thought  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“  In  a  last  word  of  reference  to  my  sis¬ 
ter,  sir  (we  are  twin  children),  you  ought  to 
know,  to  her  honor,  that  nothing  in  our 
misery  ever  subdued  her,  though  it  often 
cowed  me.  When  we  ran  away  from  it 
(we  ran  away  four  times  in  six  years,  to  be 
soon  brought  back  and  cruelly  punished), 
the  flight  was  always  of  her  planning  and 
leading.  Each  time  she  dressed  as  a  boy, 
and  showed  the  daring  of  a  man.  I  take  it 
we  were  seven  years  old  when  we  first  de¬ 
camped  ;  but  I  remember,  when  I  lost  the 
pocket-knife  with  which  she  was  to  have 
cut  her  hair  short,  how  desperately  she 
hied  to  tear  it  out,  or  bite  it  off.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say,  sir,  except  that  I 
hope  you  will  bear  with  me  and  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  me.” 

“  Of  that,  Mr.  Neville,  you  may  be  sure,” 
returned  the  Minor  Canon.  “  I  don’t 
preach  more  than  I  can  help,  and  I  will  not 
repay  your  confidence  with  a  sermon.  But 
I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind,  verj"  seriously 
and  steadily,  that  if  I  am  to  do  you  any 
good,  it  can  only  be  with  your  own  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  that  you  can  only  render  that, 
efficiently,  by  seeking  aid  from  Heaven.” 

“  I  will  try  to  do  my  part,  sir.” 

“  And,  Mr.  Neville,  I  will  try  to  do  mine. 
Here  is  my  hand  on  it.  May  God  bless  our 
endeavors !  ” 

They  were  now  standing  at  his  house- 
door,  and  a  cheerful  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter  was  heard  within. 

“  We  will  take  one  more  turn  before 
going  in,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  “  for  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question.  When  you  said  you 
were  in  a  changed  mind  concerning  me, 
you  spoke,  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for 
your  sister  too.” 

“  Undoubtedly  I  did,  sir.” 

“  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Neville,  but  I  think 
you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  yoim  sister  since  I  met  you. 
Mr.  Honeythunder  was  very  eloquent ;  but 
perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  ill- 
nature,  that  he  rather  monopolized  the  oc¬ 
casion.  May  you  not  have  answered  for 
your  sister  without  sufficient  warrant  ?  ” 

Neville  shook  his  head  with  a  proud 
smile. 

“  You  don’t  know,  sir,  yet,  what  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  can  exist  between  my 
sister  and  me,  though  no  spoken  word  — 
perhaps  hardly  as  much  as  a  look  —  may 
have  passed  between  us.  She  not  only 
feels  as  I  have  described,  but  she  very  well 
knows  that  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you,  both  for  her  and  for  my¬ 
self.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  looked  in  his  face,  with 
some  incredulity ;  but  his  face  expressed 
such  absolute  and  firm  conviction  of  the 


truth  of  what  he  said,  that  Mr.  Crisparkle 
looked  at  the  pavement,  and  mused,  until 
they  came  to  his  door  again. 

“I  will  ask  for  one  more  turn,  sir,  this 
time,”  said  the  young  man  with  a  rather 
heightened  color  rising  in  his  face.  “  But 
for  ilr.  Honeythunder’s  —  I  think  you  called 
it  eloquence,  sir  ?  ”  (somewhat  slyly.) 

“I  —  yes,  I  called  it  eloquence,”  said  Mr. 
Crisparkle. 

“  But  for  Mr.  Honeythunder’s  eloquence, 

I  might  have  had  no  need  to  ask  you  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  you.  Tliis  Mr.  Edwin 
Drood,  sir :  I  think  that ’s  the  name  ?  ” 

“  Quite  correct,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 
“  D-r-double  o-d.” 

“  Does  he  —  or  did  he  —  read  with  you, 
sir  ?  ” 

“Never,  Mr.  Neville.  He  comes  here 
visiting  his  relation,  Mr.  Jasper.” 

“  Is  Miss  BucUiis  relation  too,  sir  ?  ” 

(“  Now,  why  should  he  ask  that,  with 
sudden  sujierciliousness  !  ”  thought  Mr. 
Crisparkle.)  Then  he  explained,  aloud, 
what  he  knew  of  the  little  story  of  their 
betrothal. 

“  Oh  1  That ’s  it,  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  young 
man.  “  I  understand  his  air  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  now  I  ” 

This  was  said  so  evidently  to  himself,  or 
to  anybody  rather  than  Mr.  Crisparkle,  that 
the  latter  instinctively  felt  as  if  to  notice  it 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  noticing  a 
passage  in  a  letter  which  he  had  read  by 
chance  over  the  writer’s  shoulder.  A  mo¬ 
ment  afterwards  they  re-entered  the  house. 

Mr.  Jasper  was  seated  at  the  piano  as 
they  came  into  his  drawing-room,  and  was 
accompanying  Miss  Rosebud  while  she  sang. 
It  was  a  consequence  of  his  playing  the 
accompaniment  without  notes,  and  of  her 
being  a  heedless  little  creature  verv-  apt  to 
go  wrong,  that  he  followed  her  lips  most  at¬ 
tentively,  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands ; 
carefully  and  softly  hinting  the  key-note 
fkim  time  to  time.  Standing  with  an  arm 
drawn  round  her,  but  with  a  face  far  more 
intent  on  Mr.  Jasper  than  on  her  singing, 
stood  Helena,  between  whom  and  her  brother 
an  instantaneous  recognition  passed,  in 
which  Mr.  Crisparkle  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  the  understanding  that  had  been  spoken 
of  flash  out.  Mr.  Neville  then  took  his 
admiring  station,  leaning  against  the  piano, 
opposite  the  singer;  Mr.  Crisparkle  sat 
down  by  the  china  shepherdess ;  Edwin 
Drood  gallantly  furled  and  unfurled  Miss 
Twinkleton’s  fan ;  and  that  lady  passively 
claimed  that  sort  of  exhibitor’s  proprieto» 
ship  in  the  accomplishment  on  view,  which 
Mr.  Tope,  the  Verger,  daily  claimed  in  the 
Cathedral  service. 

The  song  went  on.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
strain  of  parting,  and  the  fresh  young  voice 
was  very  plaintive  and  tender.  As  Jasper 
watched  the  pretty  lips,  and  ever  and  again 
hinted  the  one  note,  as  though  it  were  a  low 
whisper  from  himself,  the  voice  became  less 
steady,  until  all  at  once  the  singer  broke 
into  a  burst  of  tears,  and  shrieked  out,  with 
her  hands  over  her  eyes,  “  I  can’t  bear 
this  I  I  am  frightened  t  Take  me  away !  ” 

With  one  swift  turn  of  her  lithe  figure, 
Helena  laid  the  little  beauty  on  a  sofa,  as 
if  she  had  never  caught  her  up.  Then,  on 
one  knee  beside  her,  and  with  one  hand 
upon  her  rosy  mouth,  while  with  the  other 
she  appealed  to  all  the  rest,  Helena  said  to 
them,  “  It ’s  nothing ;  it ’s  all  over ;  don’t 
speak  to  her  for  one  minute,  and  she  is 
well  I  ” 

Jasper’s  hands  had,  in  the  same  instant, 
lifted  themselves  firom  the  keys,  and  were 
now  poised  above  them,  as  though  he  waited 
to  resume.  In  that  attitude  he  yet  sat 
quiet:  not  even  looking  round,  when  all 
the  rest  had  changed  their  places  and  were 
reassuring  one  another. 

“  Pussy ’s  not  used  to  an  audience ;  that ’s 
the  fact,”  said  Edwin  Drood.  “  She  got 


nervous,  and  couldn’t  hold  out.  Besides, 
Jack,  you  are  such  a  conscientious  master, 
and  require  so  much,  that  I  believe  you 
make  her  afraid  of  you.  No  wonder.” 

“  No  wonder,”  repeated  Helena. 

“  There,  Jack,  you  hear  1  You  would  be 
afraid  of  him,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  n’t  you.  Miss  Landless  ?  ” 

“  Not  under  any  circumstances,”  returned 
Helena. 

Jasper  brought  down  his  hands,  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  begged  to  thank  Miss 
Landless  for  her  vindication  of  his  character. 
'Then  he  fell  to  dumbly  playing,  without 
striking  the  notes,  while  his  little  pupil  was 
taken  to  an  open  window  for  air,  and  was 
otherwise  petted  and  restored.  When  she 
was  brought  back,  his  place  was  empty. 
“  Jack ’s  gone.  Pussy,”  Edwin  told  her.  “  I 
am  more  than  half  afraid  he  did  n’t  like  to 
be  charged  with  being  the  Monster  who  had 
frightened  you.”  But  she  answered  never 
a  word,  and  shivered,  as  if  they  had  made 
her  a  little  too  cold. 

Miss  Twinkleton  now  opining  that  indeed 
these  were  late  hours,  Mrs.  Crisparkle,  for 
finding  ourselves  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Nuns’  House,  and  that  we  who  undertook 
the  formation  of  the  future  wives  and 
mothers  of  England  (the  last  words  in  a 
lower  voice,  as  requiring  to  be  commimicated 
in  confidence)  were  really  bound  (voice 
coming  up  again)  to  set  a  better  example 
than  one  of  rakish  habits,  wrappers  were 
put  in  requisition,  and  the  two  young  cav¬ 
aliers  volunteered  to  see  the  ladies  home. 
It  was  soon  done,  and  the  gate  of  the  Nuns’ 
House  closed  upon  them. 

'The  boarders  had  retired,  and  only  Mrs. 
Tisher  in  solitarv-  vigil  awaited  the  new 
pupil.  Her  bedroom  being  within  Rosa’s, 
very  little  introduction  or  explanation  was 
necessary,  before  she  was  placed  in  charge 
of  her  new  friend,  and  left  for  the  night. 

“  This  is  a  blessed  relief,  my  dear,”  said 
Helena.  “I  hare  been  dreading  all  day, 
that  I  should  be  brought  to  bay  at  this  time.” 

“There  are  not  many  of  us,”  returned 
Rosa,  “  and  we  are  good-natured  girls ;  at 
least  the  others  are ;  I  can  answer  for  them.” 

“  I  can  answer  for  you,”  laughed  Helena, 
searching  the  lovely  little  face  with  her  dark 
fierv'  eyes,  and  tenderly  caressing  the  small 
figure.  “  You  will  be  a  friend  to  me,  won’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so.  But  the  idea  of  my  being  a 
friend  to  you  seems  too  absurd,  though.” 

“Why?” 

“  Oh  I  lam  such  a  mite  of  a  thing,  and 
you  are  so  womanly  and  handsome.  You 
seem  to  have  resolution  and  power  enough 
to  crush  me.  I  shrink  into  nothing  by  the 
side  of  your  presence  even.” 

“  1  am  a  neglected  creature,  my  dear,  im- 
acquainted  with  all  accomplishments,  sensi¬ 
tively  conscious  that  I  have  everything  to 
learn,  and  deeply  ashamed  to  own  my  igno¬ 
rance.” 

“And  yet  you  acknowledge  everything 
to  me  1  ”  said  Rosa. 

“  My  pretty  one,  can  I  help  it  ?  'There  is 
a  fascination  in  you.” 

“  Oh  1  Is  there,  though  ?  ”  pouted  Rosa, 
half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest.  “  What  a 
pity  Master  Eddy  doesn ’t  feel  it  more !  ” 

Of  course  her  relations  towards  that 
young  gentleman  had  been  already  impart¬ 
ed,  in  Minor  Canon  Comer. 

“  Why,  surely  he  must  love  you  with  all 
his  heart  I  ”  cried  Helena,  with  an  eiumest- 
ness  that  threatened  to  blaze  into  ferocity 
if  he  did  n’t. 

“  Eh  ?  O,  well,  I  suppose  he  does,”  ssud 
Rosa,  pouting  again ;  “  I  am  sure  I  have 
no  right  to  say  he  does  n’t.  Perhaps  it ’s 
my  fault.  Periiaps  I  am  not  as  nice  to 
him  as  I  eught  to  he.  I  don ’t  think  I  am. 
But  it  »  so  ridiculous  1  ” 

Helena  ’s'eyes  demanded  what  was. 

“  We  are,”  said  Rosa,  answering  as  if  she 
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had  spoken.  “  We  are  such  a  ridiculous 
couple.  And  we  are  always  quarrelling.” 
“Why?” 

“  Because  we  both  know  we  are  ridiculous, 
my  dear  1  ”  Bosa  gave  that  answer  as  if  it 
were  the  most  conclusive  answer  in  the  world. 

Helena’s  masterful  look  was  intent  upon 
her  face  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  she  im¬ 
pulsively  put  out  both  her  hands  and  said,  — 
“  You  will  be  my  Mend  and  help  me  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  will,”  replied  Kosa, 
in  a  tone  of  affectionate  childishness  that 
went  straight  and  true  to  her  heart ;  “  I 
will  be  as  good  a  friend  as  such  a  mite  of  a 
thing  can  be  to  such  a  noble  creature  as 
you.  And  be  a  firiend  to  me,  please ;  for  I 
don ’t  understand  myself;  and  I  want  a  friend 
who  can  understand  me,  very’  much  indeed.” 

Helena  Landless  kissed  her,  and,  retain¬ 
ing  both  her  hands,  said,  — 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Jasper  ?  ” 

Bosa  turaed  aside  her  head  in  answering, 
“  Eddy ’s  uncle,  and  my  music-master.” 

“  You  do  not  love  him  ?  ” 

“  Ugh  1  ”  She  put  her  hands  up  to  her 
face,  and  shook  with  fear  (nt  horror. 

“  You  know  tbsit  he  loves  you  ?  ” 

“  O,  don’t,  don’t  don’t  I  ”  cried  Bosa, 
dropping  on  her  knees,  and  clinging  to  her 
new  resource.  “  Don ’t  tell  me  of  it !  He 
terrifies  me.  He  haunts  my  thoughts,  like 
a  dreadful  ghost.  I  feel  that  I  am  never 
safe  from  him.  I  feel  as  if  he  could  pass  in 
through  the  wall  when  he  b  spoken  of.  ”  She 
actually  did  look  round,  as  if  she  dreaded  to 
see  him  standing  in  the  shadow  behind  her. 
“  Try  to  tell  me  more  about  it,  darling.” 
“  Yes,  I  will,  I  will.  Because  yon  are  so 
strong.  But  hold  me  the  while,  and  stay 
with  me  afterwards.” 

“  My  child  1  You  speak  as  if  he  had 
threatened  you  in  some  dark  way.” 

“  He  has  never  spoken  to  me  about — that. 
Never.” 

“  What  has  he  done  ?  ” 

“  He  has  made  a  «lave  of  me  with  his 
looks.  He  has  forced  me  to  understand 
him,  without  bis  saying  a  word ;  and  be  has 
forced  me  to  keep  silence,  without  his  utter¬ 
ing  a  threat.  When  I  play,  he  never  moves 
his  eyes  fixtm  my  hands.  When  I  sing,  he 
never  moves  his  eyes  from  my  lips.  When 
he  corrects  me,  and  strikes  a  note,  or  a 
chord,  or  plays  a  passage,  he  himself  is  in 
the  sounds,  whispering  that  he  pursues  me 
as  a  lover,  and  commanding  me  to  keep  his 
secret.  I  avoid  his  eyes,  but  he  forces  me 
to  see  them  without  looking  at  them.  Even 
when  a  glaze  comes  over  them  (which  is 
sometimes  the  case),  and  he  seems  to  wan¬ 
der  away  into  a  frightful  sort  of  dream,  in 
which  he  threatens  most,  he  obliges  me  to 
know  it,  and  to  know  that  he  is  sitting  close 
at  my  side,  more  terrible  to  me  then  than  ever.” 

“  What  is  this  imagined  threatening,  pret¬ 
ty  one  ?  What  is  threatened  ?  ” 

“  I  don ’t  know.  I  have  never  even  dared 
to  think  or  wonder  what  it  is.” 

“  And  was  this  all,  to-night  ?  ” 

“  This  was  all ;  except  that  to-night  when 
he  watched  my  lips  so  closely  as  I  was  sing¬ 
ing,  besides  feeling  terrified,  I  felt  ashamed 
and  passionately  hurt.  It  was  as  if  he 
kissed  me,  and  I  couldn ’t  bear  it,  but  cried 
out.  You  mu.st  never  breathe  this  to  any 
one.  Eddy  is  devoted  to  him.  But  you 
said  to-night  that  yon  would  not  be  afraid 
of  him,  under  any  circumstances,  and  that 
gives  me  —  who  am  so  much  afraid  of  him 
—  courage  to  tell  only  you.  Hold  mel 
Stay  with  me !  lam  too  frightened  to  be 
left  hy  myself.” 

The  lustrous  gypsy-face  drooped  over  the 
clinging  arms  and  bosom,  and  the  wild 
black  hair  fell  down  protectiagly  over  the 
childish  form.  There  was  a  slumbering 
gleam  of  fire  in  the  intense  dark  eyes, 
though  they  were  then  softened  with  com¬ 
passion  and  admiration.  Let  whomsoever 
it  most  concerned  lo<^  well  to  it  I 


A  STOLEN  VISIT. 

TIT  HEN  you  are  wrapt  in  happy  sleep, 
f  f  I  walk  about  your  house  by  night, 

W’ith  many  a  wistful,  stealthy  j)eep 
At  what  I ’ve  loved  by  morning  light. 

Your  head  is  on  the  pillow  laid. 

My  feet  are  where  your  footsteps  were  ; 

Your  soul  to  other  lands,  has  strayed. 

My  heart  can  hear  you  breathe  and  stir. 

I  seat  me  in  your  wonted  chair. 

And  ope  your  book  a  little  space ; 

1  touch  tne  flowers  that  knew  your  care. 
The  mirror  that  reflects  your  lace. 

I  kiss  the  ))en  that  spoke  your  thought. 
The  spot  whereon  you  knelt  to  prav. 

The  message  with  your  wisdom  frauglit 
Writ  down  on  paper  yesterday, 

The  garment  that  you  lately  wore. 

The  threshold  that  your  step  goes  by. 

The  music  that  vou  fingered  o’er, 

The  picture  tW  contents  your  eye. 

Yet  when  you  wake  from  happy  sleep. 
And,  busy  here,  and  busy  there. 

You  tiie  your  wonted  morning  peep 
At  what  is  good  and  what  is  fair, 

“  She  has  been  here,”  you  will  not  say ; 
My  prj  ing  face  you  will  not  find ; 

You  ’ll  think,  “  She  is  a  mile  away,” 

My  love  hath  left  no  mark  behind. 


A  MARINE  BESIDENCE. 

IN  SIXTKKN  CHAl-rKRS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  my  return  to  Bellevue  Terrace,  I  found 
Clementina  in  desptur  about  provisions. 
There  was  to  be  no  beef  in  the  town  till 
Tliursday,  and  the  only  mutton  had  that 
morning  been  a  sheep. 

“  Then  there  are  butchers  1  ”  exclaimed  I, 
greatly  relieved  upon  my  own  account,  since 
me  killing  things  must  of  necessity  have  de¬ 
volved  either  upon  me  or  Foljamlie. 

“My  dear  John,”  returned  Clementina, 
“there  are  seven  butchers,  but  not  one 
butcher’s  shop.  Each  lives  in  an  ordinary 
cotta^,  and  keeps  the  meat,  when  he  has 
any,  in  his  private  room.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  nothing  but  blue-bottle  flies. 
There  is  no  fish ;  there  is  no  poultry ;  and 
even  at  the  greengrocer’s  there  is  nothing 
but  one  huge  pumpkin.” 

“  I  have  heard  of  pumpkin-pie,”  observed 
I,  vaguely. 

“  Yes,  but  this  is  foiwseed,  John.  Even 
Kate  is  disheartened  and  disenchanted,  and 
declares  it  reminds  her  of  the  pumpkin  in 
Cinderella,  into  which  all  the  fairy  splen¬ 
dors  were  so  prosaically  turned,  fshe  had 
hoped  fur  so  much,  and  has  found  so  little 
in  this  place.” 

“  Our  experiences  since  you  left  us.  Uncle 
John,”  cried  Eva,  “  have  been  terrible.  We 
have  been  isking  the  groceress  what  there 
is  to  do  in  Boddlecombe,  and  she  says, 

‘  Nothing.’  Were  there  a^'  ruins,  church¬ 
es,  Druidical  remains,  or  mman  encamp¬ 
ments  to  be  seen  ?  —  No,  none.  Were  there 
any  riding-horses  to  be  hired?  —  There 
were  horses,  she  replied,  but  certainly  not 
side-saddles.” 

“Dear  me,  girls,  this  is  all  verj'  sad,” 
said  I ;  “  but  at  all  events,  there  seems  to 
be  excellent  bathing  here.” 

“There’s  bathing.  Uncle  John,  but  — 
is  n’t  it  shocking  ?  —  there  arc  no  bathing- 
machines.  'The  ladies  dress  and  undress  in 
the  caverns.  Foljambe  says  she  could  nev¬ 
er  bring  herself  to  do  that.” 

“  'That ’s  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  said  I,  —  “I  mean  their  having  no  bath¬ 
ing-machines ;  but  it,  really  seems  incredi¬ 
ble.  They  must  be  five  hundred  years  be¬ 
hind  their  age,  and  yet  they  have  got  a  tele¬ 
graph-wire  to  town.” 

Of  this  scientific  link  between  themselves 
and  civilization,  by  the  by,  the  Boddlecomb- 
ites,  as  I  soon  discovered,  were  exceedingly 
proud.  The  sole  recreation  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  benighted  district  is  to  flash  lit¬ 
tle  messages  to  one  another  about  nothing 
particular.  Thev  prefer  using  it  to  writing 
letters ;  and,  inJeed,  I  doubt  whether  the 
art  of  writing  has  much  obtained  among 
them.  As  for  reading  —  but  of  that  anon; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  one  considered 
the  extreme  backwardness  of  Boddlecombe 
in  all  other  matters,  its  possessing  a  tele- 

ah  was  as  surprising  as  it  womd  be  to 
one  in  the  Tonga  Llands. 

If  there  was  nothing  for  the  visitors  to  do, 
I  however,  in  this  maritime  Sleepy  Hollow, 


they  were  not  worse  off  in  that  respeef**?^  • 
the  aborigines.  Landsmen  and  sailors  Wero 
equally  idle  in  Boddlecombe,  but  the  former 
had  the  advantage,  because  they  could 
amuse  themselves  with  the  electric  win*. 
I'he  latter  rolled  about  the  harbor  with 
their  hands  in  their  jxicketB,  and  quids  in 
their  mouths,  or  sat  smoking  all  day  long  in 
certain  small  white  cabins  on  the  cliff-top, 
looking  out  for  pilchard- shoals,  whose  arri¬ 
val  they  notify  to  the  village  tlirough  speak¬ 
ing-trumpets.  As  shoals  (that  were  worth 
speaking  about)  did  not  appear  upon  the 
average  more  than  once  in  three  years,  this 
occupation  (for  which,  however,  they  were 
duly  remunerated)  was  about  as  permanent 
and  continuous  as  that  of  the  American  gen¬ 
tleman  who  described  his  profession  to  be 
“  the  blacking  glasses  for  emipses.” 

“  Delightful  bathing  weather,”  observed 
I  to  one  of  these  gentry,  who,  speaking- 
trumpet  in  hand,  was  slowly  wending  by, 
after  concluding  his  arduous  labors  for  the 
day. 

“  Well,  yes,  sir ;  but  they  do  say  the  sea¬ 
water  ain’t  none  so  wholesome  when  the 
sun  is  upon  it.” 

This  local  superstition,  thought  I,  has 
doubtless  its  rise  in  motives  of  delicacy ; 
they  have  got  no  machines  here,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  all  bathe  in  the  dark.  “  The 
bathing  is  safe  here,  however,  is  it  not,”  in- 

Juired  1,  “  so  far  as  the  shore  is  concerned  ? 

have  got  some  ladies  here,  who  are  very 
anxious  to  know,  my  man.” 

“  The  shore  is  well  enough,  bless  ye,”  | 
was  the  reply ;  “  it ’s  the  sea  as  is  so  chan-  ' 
cy.  Your  gals  must  take  hold  of  hands, 
and  not  go  out  too  far ;  there  was  a  party 
drowned  only  last  summet  down  yonder.” 

“  A  party  !  ”  exclaimed  Eva,  in  astonish-  i 
ment.  “  Not  a  large  party,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  she  were.  Sne  was  a  stout  ’ooman 
enough ;  and  that  was  how  it  was,  —  she 
would  n’t  take  hold  of  hands.” 

“  My  good  man,”  said  I,  eager  to  cut 
short  this  melancholy  recital,  “  we  are 
strangers  hcie,  and  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  tell  us  what  there  is  to  do.” 

The  ancient  mariner  slowly  turned  his 
quid,  and  regarded  us  with  great  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Why,  you  don’t  toant  to  do  any- 
think,  do  yer  ?  ” 

“  VVcll,  we  should  like  to  see  something, 
at  all  events.  Now,  I  ’ll  give  you  a  shilling 
if  you  can  tell  us  something  to  be  seen  or 
to  be  done  this  very  afternoon.” 

Stimulated  by  the  light  of  the  coin  held 
between  mv  finger  and  thumb,  the  sailor 
closed  his  left  eye,  a  sign  that  he  was  con¬ 
centrating  all  his  intellectual  energies. 

“  You  can’t  go  arihrimping,”  said  he, 
thoughtfully,  “  because  there  are  no 
shrimps ;  nor  go  a-pr’awning,  because  the 
tide  don’t  serve.  Vou  can’t  see  Queen 
Mary,  because  she ’s  under  water,  likewise 
the  caverns,  and  all  that.  Blessed  if  I 
know  what  you  and  the  ladies  can  do,  un¬ 
less.  maybe,  you  would  like  to  see  my  corn 
cut.” 

“  What  a  Ijprrible  man  1  ”  whispered  Eva. 

“  Pray,  send  him  away,  uncle,  do.” 

“  You  see  my  corn  is  up  yonder,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  unconscious  mariner,  “  on  that 
big  rock  which  the  sea  has  parted  from  the 
land.  I  rents  it  of  Squire  Bunting ;  and 
it ’s  a  tough  job  to  make  anything  out  of  he 
or  him.  ^lere  is  no  road  up  to  it,  but  we 
swing  ourselves  up  and  down  by  ropes.  I 
got  a  tidy  bit  of  corn  up  atop,  and  it’s 
going  to  be  cut  this  arternoon  ;  and  if  they 
don’t  mind  being  pulled  up  by  the  rope,  the 
ladies  can  see  that.” 

“  There  is  the  shilling,  my  man,”  said  I, 
“  though  I  don’t  think  the  rope  will  quite 
suit  us.  But  you  were  speaking  of  Squire 
Bunting.  —  Was  not  that  the  man,  Eva, 
who  promised  us  the  Lookout,  and  then 
deceived  us  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  yes,  that ’s  he,”  said  the  sailor. 
“  I  dare  say  he  did  deceive.  The  Lookout 
he  calls  his  house,  but  I  calls  it  the  Sharp 
Lookout.  He  takes  care  of  No.  1,  he 
do.” 

“  I  should  think  he  was  a  very  wicked 
man,”  said  Eva,  with  the  quiet  charity  that 
distinguishes  her  sex,  when  suffering  from 
annovancc. 

“  0,  he ’s  all  that,  ma’am,  and  wus,  is 
Squire  Bunting.  They  do  say  he  never 
looked  in  a  Bible  but  once ;  and  that  was, 
as  you  might  say,  because  he  was  drove  to 
it.  He  had  beaten  an  old  gypsy  woman 
for  trespass,  and  she  had  warned  him  that 
he  would  _die  before  twelve  o’clock  on  Sun¬ 
day  night.  Then  he  was  main  scared, 
surely ;  he  had  the  parson  to  sit  up  wi’ 
him,  reading,  and  reading,  and  reading; 
and  when  he  gave  out,  the  rquire  read  his- 
self,  in  hopes  to  pass  over  the  evil  time. 
But  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the 
squire  he  jumped  up  quite  lively,  snapping 


his  fingers,  and  hit  the  parson  over  the  head 
with  the  good  book,  saying,  he  did  n’t  want 
no  more  of  it,  not  he.  —  Yes,  he ’s  a  bad 
un,  he  is.  What  I  calls  shilly-shally ;  never 
knows  his  own  mind ;  so,  of  course,  nobody 
else  can’t  know  it.” 

“  Do  you  tliink  it  possible,  then,”  cried 
Eva,  eagerly,  “that  this — tliis  jieculiar  [icr- 
son  of  whom  you  speak,  may  have  changed 
his  mind  as  to  letting  his  house  ?  —  that  wo 
may  get  the  Lookout,  after  all  ?  ” 

“  As  like  as  not,  miss ;  and  specially  if 
‘  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol  ’  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  it.  That ’s 
his  phrase  when  he  has  no  jiarticular  reason 
for  doing  a  disagreeable  thing ;  and  that ’s 
what  he  said  when  he  raised  my  rent  last 
year  for  that  bit  of  an  island.” 

“  Then  there  is  still  hope,”  cried  Eva,  in- 
consequently.  “  O,  do  go  to  the  house- 
agent,  Uncle  John,  and  let  us  escape  from 
No-  1  Bellevue  1  ”  But  we  did  not  escape 
that  night.  As  I  awoke  tor  the  fifth  time 
on  that  uncomfortable  Boddlecombe  mat¬ 
tress  to  find  myself  “  catching  at  a  straw,” 
there  came  through  the  open  casement,  in 
the  pauses  of  that  solemn  sough  of  the  sea, 
anotner  sound,  speaking  of  human  agony. 
The  idea  of  the  mysterious  chamber  in 
which  everybody  “  knowed  better  ”  than  to 
sleep,  at  once  occurred  to  me,  and  I  drew 
out  my  watch  from  beneath  my  pillow. 
Yes ;  it  was  just  midnight,  the  very  hour 
at  which  (with  a  punctuality  few  of  them 
have  exhibited  in  tne  flesh)  spmits  invari¬ 
ably  revisit  their  former  dwelling-places.  I 
was  doubtless  in  the  act  of  listening  to  the 
Boddlecombe  ghost.  His  groans  were 
awful  and  continuous,  and  came  from  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  my  window.  He  had 
left  his  usual  haunt,  and  was  evidently  sit¬ 
ting  —  if  circumstance  iiermitted  of  his 
taking  a  seat  —  in  our  little  porch ;  per¬ 
haps,  alas,  poor  ghost,  for  coolness.  But  if 
cool,  he  was  by  no  means  composed.  If  it 
was  the  stings  of  conscience  ^hich  were 
tlius  agitating  his  shadowy  frame,  he  must 
have  been  a  mauvaif  mjet  indeed;  his 
moans  were  ceaseless  when  they  were  not 
diversified  by  a  short,  sharp  shriek,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  living  being  with  a 
sensitive  organiz.-ition,  and  somebody  had 
suddenly  run  a  pin  into  him.  If  such  was 
his  usual  behavior,  it  was  certainly  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  kept  his  room  to  himself  o’ 
nights. 

I  approached  the  window,  and  peeped 
out,  but  could  see  nothing.  The  groans, 
however,  continued  :  it  was  evident  that  if 
the  gentleman  of  the  poreh  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  he  was  not  a  Stoic. 

“  Hi  1  ”  said  1.  “  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  0-o-oh  I  0-o-oh  !  0-o-oh  !  Ah,”  cried 
the  unknown,  “  let  me  in,  sir,  do.  O-o-o-o-oh  I 
Oh!  ohl” 

“  My  good  soul,”  said  I  (a  term  which  it 
struck  mo  would  meet  either  case,  whether 
he  was  in  the  body  or  not),  “  I  would  let 
you  in  with  pleasure,  but  I  have  no  means 
of  doing  so.  We  are  locked  up  here  for 
the  night.” 

“  Then  I  shall  die  in  the  porch,  uncle,” 
answered  the  unknown,  obstinately.  “  Ugh, 
ugh,  ugh  1  ” 

“  Uncle !  ”  thought  I.  “  Why,  this  can’t 
be  either  of  the  girls;  and  1  don’t  know 
that  I  am  anybody  else’s  uncle.  What  the 
deuce  does  he  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  want  father  to  see  me,”  resumed 
the  voice,  “  because  I  was  o-oh,  o-oh,  o-oh  I 
so  very  drunk,  and  somebody  told  me  that 
vinegar  would  —  ah-h,  ah-h,  ah-h  I  —  make 
me  ail  right  again ;  and  I  took  a  pint  of  it, 
neat,  and — o-o-oh  I  —  it  is  being  the  death 
of  me.” 

He  had  rolled  himself  out  upon  the  grass- 
plot,  and  presented  to  my  view  a  young  man 
of  decent  appearance,  but  evidently  in  great 
suffering.  In  vain  I  tried  to  gain  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  attention,  and  explain  that  1  was  not 
the  estate-agent,  his  uncle,  but  only  a  lodg¬ 
er  at  No.  1  Bellevue.  He  jiersisted  in  de¬ 
manding  to  be  let  in,  and  in  laying  his 
death  at  my  door,  in  case  of  refusal.  At 
last,  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  the  chemist’s, 
which  fortunately  happened  to  be  down 
hUl ;  and  oft'  he  rolled. 

When  Clementina  and  the  dear  girls  in¬ 
quired  at  breakfast  what  had  been  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  that  poor  man  who  had  made-such 
a  dreadful  groaning,  I  replied  that  he  was 
suffering  from  “  acidity,”  which  is  what  my 
doctor  tells  me  when  1  have  got  the  gout. 

“  But  what  a  funny  place  must  Boddle¬ 
combe  be,”  thought  I,  “  where  such  extreme 
remedies  are  resorted  to  for  so  common  a 
co^laint.” 

The  next  morning  1  repaired  to  my  land¬ 
lord,  and  informed  him  that  our  present  res¬ 
idence  would  not  suit  us. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  “  you  have  heard  that  stu- 
I  pid  story  about  the  haunted  bedroom ;  and 
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BO  I ’ve  lost  my  tenant.  I  wish  I  knew  who 
set  it  afloat.” 

Delighted  to  be  rid  of  the  house  on  any 
grounds,  I  pursed  my  lips  as  the  ancient 
Abigail  had  done,  and  observed  that  neither 
myself  nor  my  family  were  ghost-proof. 

But  what  did  you  see,  sir  ?  ”  inquired  he 
so  earnestly,  that  it  was  clear  he  was  as 
credulous  about  the  story  as  his  neighbors. 

"  Sir,”  said  I,  solemnly,  “  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  I  will  never  reply  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  any  human  being.  I  know  what  I 
know ;  but  you  have  to  answer  it  to  your 
own  conscience,  whether  it  is  right  to  ex¬ 
pose  unofieuding  persons  like  myself  to  such 
terrible  contingencies.” 

“You  had  a  bad  night,  sir,  then,  I  am 
afiraid  ?  ”  said  my  landlord. 

I  nodded  gravely. 

“  How  odd,  to  hie  sure,”  mused  the  other, 
“  for  you  see,  sir,  the  poor  young  man  com¬ 
mitted  suicide ;  and  since  he  was  an.xious  to 
leave  the  world,  it  seems  so  strange  he 
should  come  back  to  it.  He  was  only  a 
cousin  of  mine  by  the  mother’s  side;  but 
still  it ’s  very  unpleasant.” 

“Very,”  said  I,  coldly.  “I  wish  you 
would  once  more  see  Mr.  Bunting  about  the 
Lookout.”  • 

“  Very  good,  sir,”  replied  the  house-agent, 
reluctantly.  “Perhaps  you’d  like  to  step 
up  to  the  Reading-room,  and  amuse  your¬ 
self  there  until  I  can  bring  you  word.  I  am 
empowered,”  added  he,  pompously,  “  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  my  oflice  as  honorary  secretary,  to 
furnish  respectable  strangers  with  a  key.” 
And  he  prcxluced  an  implement  that  might, 
for  size,  nave  fitted  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  which  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  hollow  of  the  arm,  like  a  sceptre. 

Armed  with  this  key  to  knowledge,  1 
strolled  up  the  street  looking  for  some  a}>- 
propriate  dwelling,  —  an  Auenaeum,  or  an 
Institute,  or  a  Town-hall,  to  unlock  with  it ; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  seen. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  1  had  passed  by 
the  object  ot  my  search  without  recognizing 
its  literary  character.  The  Reading-room 
was,  in  i'act,  an  apartment  much  resembling, 
as  to  furniture,  a  second-class  waiting-room 
at  a  railway  station,  but  very  small  and  din¬ 
gy.  The  door  of  it  stood  wide  open  (as  I 
afterwards  found  it  always  did) ;  and  at  a 
little  table,  on  which  were  strewed  a  few  old 
Punches,  a  penny  local  paper,  and  a  Brad¬ 
shaw  of  the  month  before  last,  sat  a  sca-far- 
ing  person,  whom  my  arrival  had  evidently 
aroused  from  sleep.  He  wore  the  reddest 
nose  that  I  ever  saw,  and  had  a  trick  of  rub¬ 
bing  it  with  his  sleeve,  instead  of  hitching 
up  his  trousers,  I  suppose,  which  made  it 
shine  amazingly.  His  voice  was  gruflf,  his 
eyes  were  dim,  and  his  manner  was  intense¬ 
ly  cordial.  “  Delighted  to  see  ’nother  gen’le- 
man  in  the  Reading-room,”  said  he,  essaying 
to  stand  up,  but  swaying  from  side  to  side : 
“  a  community  of  tastes  is  desirable  ;  always 
reading  myself ;  never  lose  an  op  —  ”  Here 
this  sea-Bardolph  smiled  feebly,  as  though 
to  assure  me  that,  though  the  verbal  obstacle 
was  troublesome,  it  would  be  surmounted 
presently.  “Never  lose  an  op  —  ”  reiter¬ 
ated  he ;  and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  and 
taking,  as  it  were,  a  run  at  the  impediment, 
he  cleared  it :  “  Never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  mental  improvement.  Nobody  at  Boddle- 
combe  ’proves  their  minds  ’cept  ego  et  Bal- 
bus,  —  you  and  me.  Of  all  the  virtush  that 
adorn  ue  soul,  frenship  is  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing.  Let ’s  be  firensh,  sir :  take  the  paper.” 

He  handed  me  a  steamboat  guide  for  one 
of  the  winter  months,  which  had  apparently 
formed  his  own  latest  reading. 

“  There  is  not  much  news  of  interest  in 
the  papers  at  present,”  observed  I. 

“  Always  interest,”  insisted  Bardolph,  “  to 
flossifer;  nMl  humnum  —  if  you’re  Latin 
scholar  —  a  me  alienum,  down  to  the  p’lice 
reports.  —  Our  library,  sir.” 

“  So  I  see,”  said  I,  affecting  to  be  engaged 
in  choosing  a  volume,  in  order  to  escape  nis 
attention.  I  had  to  “  makq-believe  ”  very 
much,  for  the  three  shelves  of  bqpks  which 
formed  the  public  literature  of  Bqddlecombe 
had  absolutely  no  attraotions.  The  most 
engaging  was  one  of  these  ancient  tracts 
upon  sagacity,  written  in  the  interests  of  the 
dog,  before  it  was  discovered  that  even  the 
wisest  of  Newfoundlands  is,  as  a  bathing 
companion,  much  more  likely  to  drown  his 
master  than  to  save  him. 

This  unintentional  work  of  fiction  was  the 
o^  example  of  story-telling  to  be  found. 
“  Why,  what  on  earth  are  the  poor  girls  to 
do  here  ?  ”  exclaimed  I,  involuntarily. 

“  Let  ’em  prawn,”  said  Bardolph,  eagerly. 
“  A  prawn  a  day  —  no,  it ’s  something  else 
that  is  a  groat  a  year ;  but  it 's  a  noble  sport, 
sir,  and  is  enjoyed  without  bloodshed.  To 
he  up  bef<»e  the  dawning,  and  shoulder  our 
nets  for  prawning,  as  ^e  song  says.  I 
make  the  nets  for  pleasure,  and  in  my  hours 


of  e,  with  my  own  hands,  and  shall  be 
hai  to  rig  you  out.” 

This  first  prospect  of  something  to  do  at 
Boddlecombe  filled  me  with  a  rapture, 
which,  twenty-four  hours  before,  would  have 
seemed  incredible ;  and  an  order  for  four 
nets  upon  the  spot  put  my  companion  into 
equally  high  spirits.  His  manner  slid  at 
once  from  coMiality  to  confidentialness. 
“  You  are  a  man  of  taste,”  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  “  and  a  kindred 
sperit ;  ‘  01  all  the  virtush  that  adorn  —  ’  ” 

While  this  dissolute  old  reprobate  was  in 
the  very  act  of  hiccoughing  his  copy-book 
morality  (he  had  been  a  schoolmaster  on 
board  ship  when  schoolmasters  went  a  good 
deal  abroad),  a  carKage  with  four  horses 
rapidly  whirled  by  the  window,  and  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  Caviars  at  a  glance.  I  had  my 
fears  that  they  had  also  recognized  me,  al¬ 
though,  indeed,  they  would  as  soon  have 
looked  for  an  acquaintance  in  that  Boddle¬ 
combe  Athenasum,  and  in  such  company,  as 
in  the  tollgate  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  “  Let 
us  be  frensh,”  continued  the  unconscious 
sea-monster.  “I  can  get  you  prawn-nets 
until  these  four  are  made ;  the  chief-otfisher 
is  a  frensh  of  mine,  and  will  lend  them; 
they  are  in  the  gov’ment  storeroom.  The 
chief-oflisher  can  get  them  out ;  and  when 
I  have  managed  that,  and  the  tide  serves, 
I  ’ll  tell  you  what  —  you  and  your  young 
ladies  —  1  ’ll  go  prawning  with  you  my  own 
self.” 

“  I ’m  d — oubtful  about  that,”  exclaimed 
I,  involuntarily ;  for  the  idea  of  being  perse¬ 
cuted  by  this  old  man  of  the  sea  irritated 
me  exceedingly.  “  I  have  some  friends  just 
arrived,  and  my  movements  must  depend 
upon  theirs.” 

And  off  I  hurried  toward  the  Nag’s  Head. 
There  was  an  eminence  from  which  I  could 
mark  all  that  passed  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  thither  I  repaired ;  for  to  meet  the 
Caviars  face  to  face  in  the  first  moment  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  They  had  not  descended  from 
their  carriage,  which  stood  at  the  inn-door, 
nor  did  they  exhibit  the  least  intention  of 
doing  so.  Sir  Charles  was  on  his  feet,  ges¬ 
ticulating  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  and 
haranguing  a  crowd  of  aborigines  in  a  most 
denunciatory  manner.  Lady  Caviar  was 
leaning  back  with  her  eyes  shut,  as  though 
appeaUng  from  men  to  gods  against  this  in¬ 
tolerable  condition  of  affairs,  to  which  life 
had  as  yet  oflered  no  parallel.  Edith  was 
calmly  regarding,  through  her  eyeglass,  the 
infuriated  landlady,  who,  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  had  been  evidently  just  favoring 
her  new  arrivals  with  a  bit  of  her  mind. 
Such  a  specimen  of  humanity  had  certainly 
never  presented  itself  to  this  young  lady’s 
notice  before,  and  her  observation  of  it  was 
prolonged  and  microscopic.  I  would  have 
given  a  sovereign  to  have  heard  what  was 
said  on  both  sides,  but  I  dared  not  venture 
nearer;  and  even  while  I  hesitated,  the 
horses’  heads  were  turned  round,  and  off  the 
whole  party  started,  back  again,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  small  boys,  who  doubtless  took 
the  carriage-and-four  for  the  promise  of  a 
hippodrome.  The  Caviars  had  tired  of 
Boddlecombe  in  eight  minutes,  forty-five 
seconds  (for  a  dark  presentiment  had  made 
me  time  them),  and  we  were  left  there 
friendless  and  forlorn. 

No,  not  friendless,  for  yonder  lurched  my 
sea-Bardolph,  with  triumph  in  his  vinous 
eyes,  and  waving  aloft  some  marine  imple¬ 
ment.  “  I ’ve  been  to  the  chief-offisher’s, 
whose  a  frensh  of  mine,”  bawled  he,  “  and 
he  opensh  the  gov’ment  stores ;  and  here ’s 
a  prawning-net  better  nor  ever  you  see  in 
all  your  life,  and  I ’m  a  coming  along  wi’ 
yer  myself.  So  there  —  ” 

I  turned,  and  fled  to  Bellevue  Terrace, 
which,  humble  as  it  was,  could  yet  afford 
the  sacred  privacy  of  home. 


A  GREENGROCER  made  a  comical,  but  not 
unreasonable,  application  to  the  magistrate 
at  Marylebone  police-court.  'The  applicant 
had  been  fined  at  the  instance  of  a  common 
informer  for  carrying  on  his  business  on  a 
Sunday.  The  linesman  desired  a  sum¬ 
mons  against  the  informer  for  canydug^  on 
his  peculiar  business  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 
The  greengrocer  offered  to  prove  that  the 
informer  obtained  his  living  by  obtaining 
convictions,  and  that  he  prowled  about  on 
Sunday  morning  to  carry  on  his  ordinary 
business.  Tbe  magistrate  decided  not  to 
grant  the  summons,  but  said  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  had  “  gained  a  point  by  making  a  state¬ 
ment  which  no  douht  would  go  form  to  the 
public  through  the  press."  V^at  the  value 
of  the  point  gained  will  be  to  the  green 
grocer  is  somewhat  doubtful.  'There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  about  his  being  a  very 
shrewd  fellow. 


THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 

F  some  men,  according  to  the  fashionable 

metaphor,  are  square,  while  others  are 
round,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Chancellor  of  the 
Exch^uer  must  be  described  as  multangu¬ 
lar.  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  man  of  many  points.  He  is 
not,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  what  is  called 
a  man  of  many  edges ;  that  is,  a  person  with 
whom  one  is  constantly  coming  unexpected¬ 
ly  and  unpleasantly  into  contact ;  one  who 
is  easily  affronted,  and  with  whom,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  it  is  not  easy  to 
live  comfortably  and  at  peace.  Mr.  Lowe’s 
pointedness  is  a  more  aggressive  quality. 
He  bristles  all  over  with  angles,  sharp  and 
hard,  and  which  are  never  still.  He  does 
not  wait  for  you  to  come  blundering  against 
his  sensitive  edges.  He  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  force  you  to  feel  his  presence,  and 
the  uncommonly  penetrating  nature  of  the 
thorns  which  are  ever  lying  in  wait,  ready 
to  run  into  you  at  the  moments  when  you 
least  expect  them.  He  mav  be,  doubtless, 
a  rose,  in  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the 
blossoms  which  are  the  true  growth  of  his 
nature ;  but  if  he  is  a  rose,  the  thorns  with 
which  his  branches  are  studded  are  some  of 
the  most  thickly  set  and  the  most  dreadfully 
sharp  which  ever  guarded  flowers  from  rash, 
intrusive  grasp.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the 
must  multangular  and  restless  of  men ;  and 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  him  the  control 
of  the  national  finances,  he  doubtless  thought 
that  he  had  found  the  most  multangular 
hole  that  could  be  devised  for  his  impracti¬ 
cable  colleague.  What  Mr.  Lowe  would 
have  done  anywhere  else  imagination  fails 
to  conceive.  A  Lowe  among  the  cabmen, 
or  the  vestrymen,  or  among  ancient  admi¬ 
rals  or  youthful  guardsmen,  is  a  picture 
which  the  boldest  fancy  can  scarcely  realize. 
Altogether,  perhaps  the  Exchequer  is  the 
hole  that  fits  him  better  than  any  other  that 
can  be  conceived. 

And  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchc- 
uer  is  now,  that  he  has  been  since  the 
ays  when  he  first  became  known  to  the 
miniature  commonwealth  of  Oxford.  If  he 
is  a  mature  man  of  power  to-day,  he  was  a 
young  man  of  considerable  mark  as  an  un- 
der^wluate.  He  was  the  best  speaker  at 
the  Union  of  his  time,  for  he  came  after  the 
Gladstone  period,  or  rather  his  abilities 
came  to  be  recognized  when  the  youthful 
Gladstone  was  leaving  Oxford  to  start  as  a 
practical  politician.  But  even  then  he  was 
ever  multangular,  and  there  was  no  hole 
into  which  he  could  be  made  to  fit.  He 
was  restless,  independent,  given  to  saying 
unpleasant  things,  sometimes  true  and  some¬ 
times  the  reverse,  and  nobody  could  put 
him  down,  while  few  could  amalgamate 
with  him.  He  figures  as  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  combatant  in  the  mock  heroic  “  Unio- 
machia,”  which  celebrates  the  fight  between 
two  parties  for  the  government  of  the  de¬ 
bating  society,  wherein  also  figures  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’,  speaking 
vehemently,  with  the  pervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum,  until  he  is  fined  a  sovereign  for 
refusing  to  sit  down  at  the  President’s  com¬ 
mand.  In  Australia,  if  all  accounts  be  true, , 
Mr.  Lowe’s  thorniness  of  temperament  suf¬ 
fered  no  access  of  meekness  or  softness ; 
and  certainly,  when  after  several  years  he 
came  home  again,  he  proved  himself  as  lit¬ 
tle  disposed  to  conciliation  as  ever.  How 
he  managed  to  irritate  the  whole  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  mind  of  England,  when  holding  the 
post  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Forster,  is  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  everybody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  history  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion;  and  also  how  he  was  victimized  by 
being  tossed  as  a  scapegoat  to  the  indicant 
and  ignorant  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
vei)’  noticeable,  too,  in  connection  with  this 
incident,  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  the  only  incon¬ 
venient  subordinate  over  whom  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston  declined  to  cast  his  protecting  shield. 
Other  men  might  commit  all  sorts  of  indis¬ 
cretions,  and  compromise  the  Ministiy  with 
the  House  or  with  the  country,  and  the  ap¬ 
parently  good-natured  and  courageous  Pre¬ 
mier  would  step  forward  and  jauntily  apolo¬ 
gize  for  their  eccentricities,  and  almost 
make  their  vei^  faults  seem  virtues.  But 
for  Mr.  Lowe  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  a 
word  to  say,  and  he  was  given  up  to  suffer, 
simply  because  he  had  so  contrived  his 
“  payment  for  results  ”  and  his  “  Conscience 
Clause  ”  as  not  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  country  clergy.  In  truth,  he  was 
too  strong  and  too  determined  a  man  for 
Lord  Palmerston ;  and  between  the  poco 
curante  cleverness  of  the  Premier  and  the 
resolute  intellectual  cynicism  of  the  Vice- 
President  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  aflin- 
ity.  And  it  was  easy  enough  for  the  great 


man  to  throw  overboard  the  hmnbler  offi¬ 
cial,  for  Mr.  Lowe  had  totally  failed  to 
make  himself  a  popular  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  those  days  he  was 
the  femme  incomprise  of  the  Liberals.  Tbey 
could  not  make  him  out,  but  the  House 
knew  that  it  did  hot  like  him,  and  that  he 
was  terribly  clever  and  unconciliating.  And 
so  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  gone,  and 
Lord  Russell  reigned  in  his  stead,  Mr.  Lowe 
was  still  left  out  of  the  government,  and 
neither  the  House  nor  the  public  seemed 
to  be  aware  what  a  mistue  had  been 
made. 

Then  came  the  Russell  Reform  Bill,  and 
Mr.  Lowe’s  position  was  won.  A  thorough 
Liberal  in  that  he  despised  the  traditions 
and  Toryism  of  the  past,  and  was  anti-ec¬ 
clesiastical  to  the  very  core,  he  despised  the 
multitude  with  equally  sincere  scorn,  and 
so  far  he  was  in  conscientious  agreement 
with  the  aristocratic  parties  within  and 
without  Parliament.  Suddenly  Mr.  Lowe 
became  the  idol  of  the  hour,  and  wherever 
he  went  he  was  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  on 
whatsoever  subject  he  talked,  and  however 
transparent  were  the  brilliant  ftdlacies 
which  he  delighted  to  utter  when  speaking 
against  everyming  and  eveiybodv.  Then 
came  a  Session  when  his  liglit  paled 
in  presence  of  the  unwilling  liberalism 
of  the  Disraeli  period,  until  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  announced  his  coming  policy  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  Irish  Church.  Who  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Lowe,  for¬ 
getting  all  his  old  taunts,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  proclaimed  that  “the  hour  was  come, 
and  the  man,”  and  tliat  “  the  man  ”  was 
Mr.  Gladstone  ?  'That  speech  unlocked  the 
doors  of  the  Cabinet  to  mm  ;  and  now  he  is 
the  very  last  thing  which  was  predicted  for 
him,  —  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^er :  the 
terror  of  maty,  the  abhorrence  of  deputa¬ 
tions,  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  ministry,  but, 
on  the  whole,  by  no  means  the  least  popular 
of  them  among  the  world  out  of  doors.  He 
has  done  a  good  many  clever  and  a  good 
many  odd  things  already,  but  surely  the 
very  oddest  of  mem  all  was  the  civil  and 
seemingly  honest  blarney  with  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  deputation  of  farmers  about  the 
malt-tax,  and  retrained  fifom  reminding 
them  that  with  all  the  supposed  mischief  of 
that  tax,  they  keep  growing  more  and  more 
barley  every  year,  and  have  contrived  to 
get  prices  for  it  altogether  unexampled. 

Toe  portrait  whimi  we  print  on  our  first 
page  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  John 
Watkins,  of  Parliament  Street. 


It  is  among  the  things  generally  known 
that  the  guinea  obtained  its  name  from  the 
gold  from  which  it  was  made  having  been 
brought  from  the  Guinea  Coast  by  the  Atri- 
can  company  of  traders.  The  first  notice  of 
this  gold  was  in  1649,  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England,  when  on  the  14th  of 
April  of  that  year  the  Parliament  refeired 
to  the  Council  of  State  a  paper  presented 
to  the  House,  concernii^  the  coinage  of 
gold  brought  in  a  ship  mtely  come  from- 
Guiny  for  the  better  advancing  of  trade. 
But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  that 
the  name  was  first  given  to  this  coin.  It  is 
among  things  not  generally  known  that 
when  the  guinea  was  originally  coined  the 
intention  was  to  make  i^current  as  a  twen¬ 
ty-shilling  piece ;  but  tiom  an  error,  or  rath¬ 
er  a  series  of  errors,  in  calculating  the  exact 
proportions  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
it  never  circulated  for  that  value.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  his  time,  fixed  the  true  value  of 
the  guinea,  in  relation  to  silver,  at  20  s.  8  d. 
and  by  his  advice  the  Crown  proclaimed 
that  for  the  future  it  shoidd  be  current  at 
21  s.  A  curious  question  arises  out  of  the 
fact  alluded  to ;  how  many  millions  of  mon¬ 
ey  has  the  English  public  lost  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  guinea  when  a  twenty-shilling 
piece  would  have  sufficed  had  the  costly  er¬ 
ror  never  have  been  fallen  into  ? 


The  London  Times  says  that  tlm  death 
of  another  patient  in  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum,  again  with  fractured  ribs  and  other 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  is  only  too 
well  calculated  to  revive  the  suspicions 
recently  excited.  It  is  very  extraordinary 
that  patients  in  English  lunatic  asylums 
should  be  so  constantly  liable  to  get  their 
ribs  broken.  The  accident  does  not  happen 
so  fr^uently  to  other  people  or  under  otner 
conditions;  and  it  is  past  comprehension 
why  it  should  occur  so  repeatedly  in  estab¬ 
lishments  where  it  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  never  to  occur  at  all.  The  truth  is, 
there  was  not  so  much  romance  in  Charles 
Reade’s  story  of  “  Hard  Cash  ”  as  many 
people  suppotod. 
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THE  RISING  OF  JITPITER. 

SPLENDIDLY  Jupiter’s  Planet  riaes  over  the 
river, 

Jupiter,  fabulous  god  of  vanished  ages  and  ' 
men ; 

Silence  and  dusk  diffused  broad  on  the  far- 
stretching  landscape, 

Solemn,  shadavy  world,  past  and  present  in 
one. 

Many  a  glimmering  light  is  aloft,  but  noblest  to 
vision 

Now,  as  noblest  in  rank  of  our  Sun’s  great 
children,  sec. 

Over  dim  waters  and  woods  and  hills,  in  the 
clear  dark  night-sky, 

Jupiter  hangs  like  a  roval  diamond,  throbbing 
with  flame. 

Still  in  our  stany  hcav’n  the  Pagan  Gods  have  . 
their  station ;  . 

Only,  in  sooth,  as  words :  and  what  were  ' 
*  they  ever  but  words  ?  ' 

Lo.  mankind  hath  fashioned  its  thoughts,  its  i 
hopes,  and  its  drenraings. 

Fashioned  apd  named  them  thus  and  thus,  by  \ 
the  voice  of  its  bard<. 

Fashioned  them  better  or  worse,  from  a  shallower 
insight  or  dec’per. 

Names  to  abide  for  a  season,  in  many  months  | 
or  in  few ;  j 

Each  and  all  in  turn  to  give  place,  be  it  sooner  | 
or  later.  i 

What  is  ten  thousand  years  on  the  mighty 
Dial  of  Heav’n  ?  ' 

I 

Nothing  endures.  O  Star !  thou  hast  looked  ; 
upon  wonderful  changes 
Here  on  this  Planet  of  Men ;  changeti  un-  , 
guessed  are  to  come. 

The  New  Time  forgeiteth  the  Old,  —  remem- 
bereth  somewhat,  a  little,  | 

A  scheme,  a  fancy,  a  form,  a  word  of  the  . 
poet,  a  name.  I 

Still,  when  a  grander  thought,  loftier,  deeper,  i 

and  truer,  \ 

Springs  in  the  sonl  and  flows  into  life,  it  | 

cannot  be  lost. 

That  which  is  gained  for  man  is  gained,  we  trust  ■ 
so,  forever. 

That  which  is  gained  is  gained.  We  ascend, 
however  it  be. 

Blaze,  pure  Jewel !  Shine,  O  Witness,  pulsing  i 
to  mortals  ' 

Over  the  gulf  of  space  a  message  in  echoes  of  * 
light.  : 

Dead  generations  beheld  thee,  men  unborn  shall  ; 

behold  thee, 

Multitudes,  wise  and  foolish, — call  thee  by  ' 
other  words.  _  ! 

What  was  thy  title  of  old,  a  beacon  to  wander¬ 
ing  shepherds,  j 

Lifted  in  black-blue  vault  o’er  the  wide  Chal-  | 

docan  plain  ? 

What  is  it  now.  Bright  Star,  at  the  Indian  huts  . 
on  the  prairie  ? 

What  between  two  pagodas  at  eve  in  the 
Flowery  Land  ? 

Roll  up  the  sky,  vast  Globe!  whereuntd  this 
other,  our  dwelling. 

Is  but  the  cat  to  the  lion,  the  stalk  of  grass  to 
the  palm. 

Certain  to  eye  and  thought,  —  but  a  very  dream 
cannot  reach  thee,  ! 

Glimpsing  what  larger  lives  may  dwell  in  thy  i 
spacious  year.  1 

Heed  they  at  all,  for  their  part,  our  little  one-  I 
mooned  planet  t 

Of  China,  India,  or  Hellas,  or  England,  what 
do  they  know  1 

How  have  they  named  it,  the  spark  our  Earth, 
that  we  think  so  much  of. 

One  faint  spark  among  many,  with  moon  too 
small  to  be  seen  ? 

O  great  Space  —  great  Spheres  !  —  great 
Thought  in  the  Mind  !  —  what  are  ye  1 
O  little  lives  of  men  upon  earth  !  —  O  Plaffets 
and  Moons ! 

Wheeled  and  whirled  in  the  sweep  of  your 
measured  and  marvellous  motion. 
Smoothly,  resistlessly,  swung  round  the 
strength  of  the  central  Orb, 

Tremendous  furnace  of  fire  —  one  lamp  of  the 
ancient  abyss 

»  Of  an  Infinite  Universe  lighted  with  millions 
of  burning  suns. 

Boundlessly  filled  with  electrical  palpitant  world¬ 
forming  ether. 

Endlessly  everywhere  moving,  concentrating, 
welling-forth  pow’r. 

Life  into  countless  shapes  drawn  upward,  mys¬ 
tical  spirit 

Bom,  that  man  —  even  we  —  may  commune 
with  God  Most  High. 

William  Allikgiiam. 


A  PROFESSOR,  lecturing  the  other  dav 
before  a  militarv  audience,  proposed  to  soiA 
cotton-wool  witb  the  effluvia  of  fever  and 
cholera  hospitals,  and,  having  enclosed  the 
poisonous  tufts  in  shrapnel-shells,  to  emplov 
them  for  cannonading  an  enemy  in  the  held. 
His  benevolent  conception  was,  that  the 
germs  of  disease  would  be  widely  spread 
about.  The  “  march  of  civilization  ”  is 
edifying  to  behold. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


LISPING  IN  NUMBERS. 

A  DIFFICULTY  has  been  lately  started  in  Ix>u- 
!  don  about  rhyming  fairly  to  “  Month."  A  geiitle- 
I  man  who  both  lisps  and  substitutes  “  w  ”  for  “ r" 
I  writes  to  Punch  to  say,  that  he  sees  no  difficulty 
I  in  riiyming  to  month,  and  begs  to  forward,  through 
an  amanuensis  (Ae  calls  it  amaiiuenfAith  ”),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rhythmical  solutions  of  the  ditficulty:  — 
ona  TO  MY  DARLING. 

(In  the  Month  of  Theptember.) 
Deawetht  darling!  in  the  month 
When  the  thporthmen  ntbe  their  guntb, 

While  ducktnooting  in  their  punth, 

Fwee  from  careth  and  woeth  and  dunth; 
Thought  of  thee  all  otherth  thtuiitth 
In  the  thweet  Theptember  month. 

( Trandntion,  if  required ) 

Dearest  darling!  in  the  month 
When  the  sportsmen  use  their  guns, 

While  duckshooting  in  their  punts, 

Free  from  cares  and  woes  and  duns; 

Thought  of  thee  all  others  stunts 
In  the  sweet  September  month. 

TO  A  CONFKCTHONKR. 

Thend  me,  if  you  pleathe,  nektlit  month, 
Thwee  large  bagth  of  currant  bunth 
Also  thiktheen  thally-lnnth. 

Note  for  Translator.  —  “  Bunth,”  buns.  “  Thal- 
ly-lunth,”  Sally-luns. 

TO  MY  THCROOLMATHTER. 

W’ith  a  foolthcap,  for  a  month  , 

I  wath  tbtanding  like  a  dunth. 

TO  A  ninULCyH  PERTIION. 

In  the  year  there  ’th  not  a  month 
When  you  do  not  dwink  thwee  tunth. 

Xote.  —  “  Tnnth,”  tnns. 

TO  A  WITWALLITIIT. 

W’hen  I  wath  at  Churth  latht  month, 

I  thaw  tbikthty-theven  nunth, 

And  they  entered  all  by  oneth 
Blething  all  the  little  thonth; 

Worthe  than  Vandalth,  Gothth,  and  Hnnth, 
W’ould  he  be  who ’d  hurt  thethe  Nunth. 

Note.  —  “A  W'itwallitht,”  a  Ritualist.  “  Nunth,” 
Nuns.  “  All  by  oneth,”  all  by  ones.  “  Thonth,” 
Sons.  “  Gothth,”  Goths. 

W’etheive,  mithter  Editor,  the  athurantheth  of 
my  motht  ditbtiuguithed  conthidewathion. 

Lemuel  Litiiper. 


“  The  weigh  of  the  world.”  —  Short  weight! 

Motto  for  Che^vp  Tea-Dealers.  —  ”  Down 
with  your  dust.” 


Worth  Remembering  Just  Now.  —  Honest 
tea  is  the  best  policy ! 


How  not  to  do  it.  —  To  make  thick  turtle 
soup,  —  eschew  a  book  giving  ‘‘  clear  ”  directions. 


What  is  the  difference  between  the  old-.school 
medicines  and  carpets?  —  The  first  are  shaken  be¬ 
fore  taken,  and  the  latter  are  taken  before  shaken. 

A  London  evening  paper,  under  the  head  of 
”  Reminiscences  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  gives  a 
string  of  quotations  from  recently  discovered  letters 
of  Charles  the  First ! 

NOTICE. 

The  reward  offered  for  the  crockery-ware  dealer 
who  was  missing  is  withdrawn;  that  gentleman 
having  been  found  “  in  his  cups.” 

The  illustrated  papers  in  Paris  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  give  the  likeoess  of  Victor  Noir.  He  is 
apparently  not  only  to  be  killed  but  obliterated. 
L'nnbit  tioir  (evening  dress),  will  that  also  be 
prohibited? 

I  The  lady  principal  of  a  school,  in  her  advertise¬ 
ment,  recently  mentioned  her  lady  assistant,  and 
the  “  reputation  for  teaching  which  she  bears  ” ; 
but  the  printer  left  out  the  “  which  ” ;  the  want  of 
which  made  tlie  announcement  rather  startling. 

The  young  Marquis - ,  it  is  always  said,  is 

aussi  bete  as  his  horses,  of  which  he  is  very  fond. 
One  day  last  week-  his  servant  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Is  ymir  master  at  home,  Adolphe?  ”  mus: 
“  O  yes,  Monsieur  le  Due,  he  is  at  home.  Vou 
will  find  him  in  the  stables.”  The  little  joke  bos 
gone  round  Clubdom. 

A  MOT  is  attributed  to  M.  Ollivier  at  his  recent 
interview  with  M.  Guizot.  The  latter,  referring 
to  a  smart  politician  of  the  day,  said,  ”  He  is 
clever  and  full  of  energy,  which  will  be  certain  to 
carry  him  a  long  way.”  “  Doubtless,  if  he  goes 
on  at  this  rate,”  replie'd  M.  Ollivier,  “  he  will  end 
by  being  transported.” 

Figaro  says  that  an  English  visitor  to  Tours, 
finding  the  house  of  Balzac  occupied  by  a  dentist, 
had  a  tooth  drawn  for  the  sake  of  the  associations 
of  the  spot !  The  man  who  had  bis  tooth  drawn 
turns  out  to  have  been  the  writer  fer  Figaro  who 
wrote  that  paragraph  —  and  it  was  his  last  wis¬ 
dom  tooth  that  was  taken  out 


Punch  does  not  wonder  at  certain  ultra-extreme 
parties  being  afraid  lest  the  church-folk  should 
teach  little  children  their  alphabet.  When  one  re¬ 
flects  that  A.  stands  for  Archbishop,  B.  for  Beadle, 
C.  for  Canon,  D.  for  Dean,  and  so  on  till  we  come 
to  V.  for  Verger,  and  W.  for  Westryman,  we 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  tlie  terrible  engine  of 
proselytism  which  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy. 

“  Wnr  is  the  straw  before  the  house?  I  hope 
madame  is  not  ill."  “  No,  no,  monsieur,  only  in 
bed  these  last  three  days.”  ”  Indeed,  and  not  ill 
you  si^?  ”  **  The  fact  is,  monsieur,  she  has  loet 
two  of  her  favorite  carriage  horses,  and  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels.”  So 


runs  a  comic  journal  Joke,  which  tries  to  hit  hard 
at  what  is  ren'ily  a  growing  passion  of  the  Parisian 
fair  ladies  of  a  certain  class,  —  namely,  their  love 
for  horses. 

At  a  late  representation  of  Dalila  at  the  Th^&tro 
Francais  in  Paris,  three  or  four  ”  gods,”  having 
heard  that  pastiles  were  burnt  the  first  night  it 
was  played,  cried,  “  L'odeur,  I'odenr!  ”  (tlie  per¬ 
fume,  the  perfume.)  M.  Octave  Feuillet  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  a  box,  imagining  the  cry  to  be 
“  L'autcur,  I'auteur!  ”  (the  author,  theauthor,)  im¬ 
mediately  rose  from  his  seat  and  bowed  to  the  house. 

WHAT  THE  DICKENS  NEXT? 

London  Fun  says  to  the  publishers  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  new  story  ;  “  Please  revise  your  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Dickens's  last  work ! 

THE  MYSTERY  OK  EDWIN  DROOd! 

Of  course  it  did;  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Boz  is 
always  sure  to  draw.  Please  alter  :  *  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  Edwin '  drew  —  you  may  add,  if  you  like, 
immensely !  ” 

The  trial  of  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  seems  to 
have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  those  engaged,  an  i 
agreeable  opportunity  for  saying  the  neatest  things 
which  they  could  concoct.'  One  of  the  charges 
against  the  Prince  is  that  in  otiier  days  he  bad  an 
**  affair  ”  in  Italy,  when  he  exterminated  either 
two  bandits  or  one  custom-house  officer.  Remem¬ 
bering  what  the  officials  of  the  Italian  donane  used 
to  be,  we  wonder  that  the  President  did  not  re¬ 
mark  that  the  distinction  was  ”  simply  numer¬ 
ical.” 

NOT  IMPROBABLE. 

“  The  ladies  are  getting  quite  the  upper  hand  on 
the  violin.”  —  Musical  Standard. 

As  the  ladies,  some  in  England  and  some  in 
America,  are  voting  at  elections,  practising  as 
doctors,  acting  as  magistrates,  serving  as  jury- 
women,  presiding  and  speaking  at  public  meetings, 
and  doing  various  other  things  hitherto  tliought- 
lessiy  supposed  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar  work 
of  that  poor  overrated  creature  man,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  they  are  getting  the  upper  hand, 
and  mean  in  future  to  play  nothing  but  first  fiddle. 

WH.\T’S  IN  A  NAME? 

“  The  net  result  of  the  vear’s  balance-sheet  is, 
that  the  income  of  the  twelve  months  exceeds  the 
expenditure  by  sometliing  like  eight  millions.”  — 

“  Times  ”  Article  on  the  Finances  of  the  Year. 

Herein  Finance's  irony  is  shown,  — 

Lowe’s  surplus  is  the  highest  ever  known  ! 

A  Benevolent  Thought. —  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
understanding  that  women  can  act  as  Commissioa- 
ers  of  Sewers,  says  she  knows  a  great  many  p<wr 
seamstresses  who  would  be  very  glad  if  ladies 
could  give  them  work  at  better  wages  than  they 
are  now  earning. 

A  i-oi.iTiriAN  of  the  French  school,  new  style, 
who  is  for  political  reasons  not  able  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  who,  for  reasons  of  finance,  plays  solos 
on  the  horn  for  a  living,  was  recently  announced 
to  take  part  at  a  concert  in  ah  Italian  city.  There 
was,  as  he  thought,  great  curiosity  to  see  him,  and 
that  was  the  reason  of  the  full  room,  but  when  his 
turn  came  to  blow,  be  produced  such  monstrous 
noises  from  the  horn,  so  much  resembling  an  in¬ 
strument  in  pain  from  some  acute  internal  p-in- 
ings,  that  the  audience,  after  listening  politely 
and  patiently  for  a  time,  exclaimed,  “  Enough  ! 
enough !  ”  at  wliich  the  man  of  the  horn  rose 
proudly,  and  exclaimed,  “Ah!  I  thought  you  did 
not  come  here  to  listen  to  me  playing  my  instru¬ 
ment.  Yes,  I  have  tested  the  fact  —  you  came 
here  to  see  a  conspirator.  Very  well,  behold  one !  ” 
He  rose  proudly,  turned  round,  bowed,  and  left 
the  room. 

A  YOUNG  woman  in  London  lately  had  her 
reticule  stolen  from  her  arm  while  passing  through 
Cheapside.  The  bag  contained  only  a  couple  of 
keys  and  a  letter,  which,  being  deemed  of  no  use 
to  any  but  the  owner,  were,  a  few  days  afterwards 
(without  the  reticule),  returned  by  the  “  London 
Parcels  Delivery  Company,”  and  safely  reached 
their  destination,  accompanied  by  the'  following 
lines :  — 

“  Dear  madam,  I  send 
By  the  aid  of  a  friend, 

And  the  cart  of  the  L.  P,  D.  C., 

A  couple  of  keys, 

For  things  such  as  these 
Are  of  little  or  no  use  to  me. 

“  I  trust  you  ’ll  excuse 
The  poor  rhyme  which  I  use. 

But  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  W - n, 

T  was  to  save  you  the  bore 
Of  bursting  the  door, 

•So  I  hope  you ’ll  forgive  me— Bldibxin  ” 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  result  of  the  poetic  genius 
which  tutors  our  age  in  magazines  and  stray 
volumes. 


Surely,  nobody  who  reads  this  scrap  of  scien¬ 
tific  news  can  doubt  that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  very  wonderful  enlightenment:  — 

“  Tax  Diascofz.  —  Dr.  Milio,  a  Russian  surgeon,  has 
invented  a  means  of  illuminating  the  interior  of  the  living 
human  body,  with  the  acid  of  a  concentrated  beam  of  elec¬ 
tric  light.”  • 

If  this  be  really  fea.sible,  we  may  hope  that  the 
invention  may  lead  not  mereljr  to  medical  but 
moral  good  results.  Besides  assisting  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  disease,  the  diascope  may  aid  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  ill  feeling,  and  bad  workin)^  of  the  brain, 
and  powerfully  help  to  check  them  in  their  course. 
The  simple  fact  that  men,  by  means  of  its  enlight¬ 
ening,  may  easily  be  seen  through,  will  deter  them 
from  pretences  that  will  not  bear  the  light.  A 
rogue  with  a  black  heart  will  in  future  not  be  able 
to  hide  it  from  the  world  by  a  fair  show  of  out¬ 
ward  seeming;  and  the  dannr  of  detection  will 
most  probably  impel  him  to  Iteep  it  in  restraint. 
Knowing  that  the  diascope  may  render  him  trans¬ 
parent,  the  snob  may  shrink  from  shamming,  and 
the  swindler  from  deceit;  while  the  densest  human 
body  —  say  an  alderman  —  may  bo  actually  num¬ 
bered  with  the  illuminaii,  and  may  testify  some 
preseuoe  Of  enlightenment  of  brain. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  J300KS. 

BRET  HARTE— The  Luck  ef  Roaring 

CAMP,  and  other  Sketches.  1  vol.  ISmo.  $1.60. 

“  A  series  of  Tales  and  Sketches,  all  of  which 
have  very  much  merit,  while  several  are  almost 
perfect  in  their  way  and  of  their  kind.  ‘The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ’  is  a  most  natural  and 
charming  sketch  of  rough  life  subdued  by  the 
tender  influences  of  an  unconscious  child  ;  it 
abounds  with  humor  and  pathos,  and  we  should 
pity  the  reader  who  could  restrain  either  his 
laughter  or  his  tears  while  reading  IL” — A'ne 
York  Evening  Post. 

PHELPS  -  Hed^d~Inr  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Aates  Ajar.”  1  vol.  Iflmo.  81.60. 

“  We  bare  read  Miss  Phelpe’s  story  with  unmixed 
approval.  There  ii  a  purpote  in  it  and  a  power, 
that  ought  to  make  it  more  popular  thau  the 
‘Gates  Ajar.’  It  treats  a  delicate,  difficult,  and 
commonly  avoided  subject  —  the  duty  of  society 
to  fallen  women  —  with  so  rare  a  delicacy,  and 
yet  thsroughueif  —  from  ao  heroic  a  standpoint, 
and  with  such  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  Ohrist’a  teachings  —  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  heart  so  full  of  sisterly  sympa¬ 
thy  and  love  toward  the  unfortunate  class  — 
that  no  true  man  or  woman  can  reail  it  and  not 
be  moved  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  loses 
nothing  in  interest  or  power  of  impreeeion  by  be¬ 
ing  wrought  ioto  a  story.”  —  Presbyterian  Re¬ 
view. 


MEDBERY  —  Men  and  Mysteries  of 

^ALL  STREET.  1  12mo.  With  six  lllustra< 

tions.  $  2.00. 

“  We  sivise  our  readers  who  desire  to  know  any¬ 
thing  of  Wall  Street,  its  bulls  and  bears,  its 
methods  of  speculation,  ita  ups  and  downs,  to 
consult  this  readable  and  amusing  volume,  in- 
stcail  of  venturiog  among  the  brokers.  Some  of 
the  pictures  nre  sad,  some  amusing,  and  all  in¬ 
structive.  We  are  let  Into  the  secret  of  the  gam¬ 
blers,  by  whirli  fortunes  are  made  and  lott,  how 
corners  are  formed,  how  one  man  coolly  plana 
and  accomplishi-s  the  ruin  of  thousands,  and 
boasts  of  it  as  a  clever  scheme,  how  men  swindle 
and  lie  and  cheat  and  call  it  shrewdness.  We 
have  the  history  of  Vanderbilt  and  Drew  and  Je¬ 
rome  and  Fisk  and  Gould,  and  can  see  what 
slight  diOerence  there  is  between  playing  with 
marked  cards  or  loaded  dice,  and  the  practices 
of  some  of  the  kings  of  Wall  Street.”  —  New 
Bedford  Mercury. 


*•*  For  tale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

PmijD&i.  OSOOOD,  dk  CO*.  Hoatois. 


Novelties  for  School  Exhibitions. 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENSs 

For  School  anrl  Home  Amusement. 
ARRANGBD  BY  W.  ELIOT  FETTE,  A.  M. 
1vol.  Illustrated.  $1.60. 

This  volume  contains  46  selections  from  the  incompar¬ 
able  rreatioBS  of  Charles  Dickens,  compiled  by  a  practical 
teacher  for  use  in  bis  own  Khool.  They  present  the  most 
available  Dialogues  for  the  school  and  social  circle  to  be 
found  in  any  one  volumt,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  teachers  preparing  for  the  coming  spring  school  exhi¬ 
bitions. 

THE  MIMIC  STAGE. 

A  series  of  Original  Comedies,  Drsmsi,  and  Dialogues 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  School  Exliibilioiis  and 
Home  Entertainmenti. 

BY  GEORGE  M.  BAKER. 

I  voi.  Illustrated.  $  1.60. 

AMATEUR  DRAMAS. 

For  School  Exhibitions,  Private  Theatricals,  and  Home 
Amusement. 

By  GEORGE  M.  BAKER,  Author  of  “The  Mimic 
1  vol.  niustrated.  $  1.60. 

Both  these  volumes  have  been  extensively  used  in  the 
schools  of  New  England,  and  have  been  warmly  com¬ 
mended  for  their  originality,  vivacity,  and  moral  tone. 
All  the  pieces  contained  in  them  can  be  produced  on  the 
school  platform  without  scenery  or  other  dramatic  appli¬ 
ances,  and  will  be  found  worthy  of  examination  by  all 
interested  in  the  entertainment  of  young  people. 

Sold  by  all  Bookseilers,  and  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

L.EE  At  SHEPARD,  PubUahera,  Boston. 

YAEUABLE  books  fob  PBACTICAIi 
MEN.  —  DICTIONARY  OF  MANUFACTURES, 
MINING,  MACHINERY,  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS.  By  Gioaox  Donn.  12me.  Cloth,  $  2.00. 

NUGENT  ON  OPTICS ;  or.  Light  and  Sight Vheoreti- 
callT  and  Practically  Treated.  1  vol.  I'lmo.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

BAUERMAN  ON  THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON  : 
containing  the  Hiitory  of  Iron  Manufacture,  Methods  of 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Ac.,  with  Hewitt’s  Report  on  the 
Martin  Process  for  Making  Steel.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $  2.60.  —  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murray  St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
Copies  rent  tree  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

My  Catalogue  of  American  and  Foreign  Scien¬ 
tific  Books,  64  pages,  8vo,  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


GookiDg  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

With  my  new  improvements  in  these  well-known  and  ev¬ 
erywhere  popular  Furnaces  and  Ranges,  together  with  the 
fine  quality  of  stock  and  snperior  workmanship,  combine 
to  make  them  still  more  desirable  than  ever  before.  A 
careful  examination  of  my  improvements  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  those  wanting  good  work,  including  my  new  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Parlor  Slovee  and  Summer  Cooking  Range,  Par¬ 
lor  Grates,  Registers,  Ventilators,  Ac.,  Ac.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  putting  up  Fumscea  and  Ranges  and  the 
ventilation  of  buildings  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Wholeaale  and  Retail  Warerooms,  99  and  101  Blackstooe 
Street,  Boston,  and  at  my  Foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass- 
GARDNER  CHII-SON. 
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A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVK  OPENED 

A  NEW  STOCK  OF 

ln.cU«. 

JUST  RECEIVED, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Alto, 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OP 

8PRIIVO  SHA1¥LS, 

and  a  v«ry  Choice  Selection  of 


FOR  BLOOD. 

Dr.  Irisli’.s 

OTTAVa  BEER. 

Read  these  Runic  Rhymes  from  the 
“  Boston  Courier.” 

Whatever  the  season,  or  genial  or  drear. 

All  times  are  propitioos  fur  OrrawA  Besb. 

But  when  Spring-buds  reviving  begin  to  appear, 

Comes  a  natural  longing  for  Ottawa  Bisk. 


BLACK  EMBROIDERED  SHAWLS. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  &  10th  Sts. 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

ARE  OFFERING 

EXTRAOBDINAKY  BARGAINS 

IS 

Silks,  Dress  Gomls,  Jnpancs«‘  Cottons,  Mo> 
hairs,  I’lalil  and  Brorhe  Bareges,  French  I 
Printed  Organdies,  Jaconets,  Percales,  Iron  : 
Bareges,  and  Grenadine  Ditto,  forming  Die 
largest  assortment  of  eboice,  fresh  g.><ids  which  they  have 
ever  offered. 

The  attention  of  their  customers  and  the  public  is  re¬ 
spectfully  requested. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  &  10th  Sts., 

_  NEW^ORK, _  _ _ 

FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEY/ING  MACHINE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  its  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment,  and  fur 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AGENCIES  — 503  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

FINE  HAI^ES^ 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 

ENGLISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 

OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 

AT 

JA^ES  BOYD  & 

27  merchants  Row,  Boston. 

Spring  Styles  of  Furniture! 

PARLOR  SUITS! 

New  and  Original  Designs,  made  in  our  own 
Factory,  by  experienced  workmen,  from  kiln-dried 
stock,  and  warranted  in  every  particular. 

SOFAS,  LOUNGES,  ke. 
BRAMAN,  .SHAW,  A  CO., 

_ tfy  suilbury  Street,  Boston. 

GUFFBOY’S 

COD  LIVER  DRAGEES. 

(Sugar-Coated  Pills  of  Cod  Liver 

EXTRACT.) 

A  perfect  substitute  for  Cod  Liver  Oil,  more  elBcacioa^ 
more  economical,  and  free  from  all  its  disagreeable  quali¬ 
ties.  Used  In  English,  French,  and  American  Hospitals, 
and  highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty  here 
and  in  Europe.  Send  for  a  pamphlet,  which  contains 
Biany  emphatic  testimonials  from  eminent  physicians  who 
have  tried  them. 

WARD,  SOUTHKRLAND,  A  CO., 
Wholesale  Druggists, 

130  WllUam  Street,  New  York. 

A  Box  of  240  Dragfes,  equal  to  6  pints  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
t2.00.  Bent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


KENNEDY'S  SALT  RHEEM 
OINTMENT 

has  been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  with  a  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  good  record,  as  the  best  family  salve.  Every 
hot  and  itching  disease  of  the  skin  is  curerl  as  if  by 
magic.  It  is  the  best  emollient  for  the  face  and  hands  in 
the  market.  It  has  one  great  advantage  over  everything 
else  of  the  kind,  since  the  herbs  com|>o8ing  it  are  very 
healing  and  cooling  in  their  nature,  and  temper  the  flesh  to 
bear  the  changes  of  the  weather.  If  it  were  not  called  an 
ointment,  I  should  want  to  call  it  a  HAIR  GROWER. 
Nearly  every  case  of  loss  of  hair  is  caused  by  just  this 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  scalp  for  which  the  Salt  Rhenm 
Ointment  is  a  specifle  cure.  If  your  head  Is  hot  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  dandruff,  and  your  hair  comes  out  easily,  use  a 
bottle  of  the  ointment  as  an  oil  for  the  hair,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  its  good  effects.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Price,  60  cents.  Manufactured  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY,  Boxbury,  3I«8S. 

HOW  TO  GET  PATENTS 

18  FULLY  EXPLAINED  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
Just  issued  by  MUNN  A  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

MUNN  k  CO.,  Editors  of  the  ScienUfle 
American,  the  best  mechanical  paper  in 
the  world  (‘J5  Ykars’  ExprxiiNCt), 
PATENTS.  —  have  taken  More  Patents  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventions,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  and  descrip- 
_  tion  for  opinion.  NO  CHARGE. 


$60 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  bnsiness. 
Ad.lnss  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


And  fond  recollections  recur  of  last  year 
With  its  frequent  rcfreshmviit  of  Ottaw.a  Bxu. 

How  often  it  proved,  when  we  felt  rather  queer. 

No  tonic  so  wholesome  as  Ottawa  Bsxb. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning  the  cobwebs  to  clear 
That  tbickeii  your  throat,  you  take  Ottawa  Besa. 

And  awliile  before  dinner,  the  hour  not  too  near. 

It  is  better  than  bitters  this  Ottawa  Beib. 

It  is  Nature  herself  recommends  us  to  hear 
Of  tlie  virtues  abounding  in  Ottawa  Beer,  — 

And,  sprung  from  lierown  kindred  bosom,  doth  rear 
Tlic  stalk  from  its  root  that  makes  Ottawa  Beeb. 

To  freshen  the  system,  tlie  humors  to  clear, 

Tlieru  is  nothing  so  potent  as  Ottawa  Beer. 

And,  be  sure,  if  these  verses  the  draught  should  endear, 
Their  pure  inspiration  was  Ottawa  Ukkb. 

A  nd,  Southmayd,  on  Treronnt  Street,  hath  not  a  peer 
For  brewing  this  nectar  of  Ottawa  Beer. 


TRY  IT,  AT 

SOUTHMAYD’S, 

102  Tremont  Street, 

_  BOSTON. _ 

¥o  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 


The  reputation  of  the  Nov¬ 
elty  Job  Printing  Press 
is  thoroughly  established  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  a  flrst-clasa  press,  with 
which  to  “  do  your  own  print 
in/r,"  and  as  being  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  general  Job 
Prinlere.  Many  printers  ate 
using  them,  and  find  them 
most  admirably  adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men 
have  bought  them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the 
house  which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  TR.tDiR3  and  Maxcfactcrxrs  are  finding 
them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals  of  Schools 
are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants  ;  and  boys  are 
finding  them  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction,  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen,  with  one  of  these 
presses  and  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  material,  are  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  all  the  printing  for  their  father's  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  be  thereby  gaining  inuruction.  Prices 
of  Presses, !«  I  .T,  $:IO,  3-J,  $  oO.  Send  for  full 

descriptive  illustrated  circular,  with  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  color 
printing  done  on  the  press,  anti  specimen  sheets  of  ty|>es, 
cuts,  Ac.,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufactunr,  33t 
Frdsr.\l  St.,  Bustos,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  description 
of  printing  material ;  or  to  the  following  Agents :  —  0  C. 
THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  k  LUDWIO,  917  Market  St ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOOG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago, 
III. 


Having  the  advantage  of  contracts  with  a  large  number  of 
the  best  Literary,  Religious,  and  Agricultural  Newspa- 
pera  and  Magazines,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  adver¬ 
tisers  to  call,  or  send  for  schedule  of  prices  before  making 
contracts. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

$300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WATCHES.  —  Foggan’s  patent  filled  genuine  gold 
huotiog-ca.se  Watches,  S  25,  S  30,  0  35.  Stem- 
Wii'ders,  S40  and  9  45  each.  Call  or  send  for  circular. 
Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Manufacturer,  79  Nassau  St. 
lAJIOND  JEWELRY  (Imitation)  seTin  ^nuine  16 
carat  gold,  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  rare 
and  costly  diamonds.  Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOHN  FOGOAN,  Importer,  79  Nassau  St. 

STEEL  SHfRTTOLLAR,  Enamelled  White  (English) 
50  cts. ,  American  Snow  White  8 1,  Cuffs  S  2,  Bosom 
8  5.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY' GUY, 
_ Successor  to  Billan  A  Focoax,  79  Nassau  8t 


Few  Travellers  are  unacquainted  with  the 

AMERICAN  HOESE,  BOSTON, 

but  they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  many  improvements  in 
this  popular  house.  Suites  of  rooms,  vertical  railway, 
lunch  room,  billiard  halls,  Ac. 


Agents !  Read  This  ! 

■WE  -WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  830  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
OODmission,  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventions. 
Address,  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Manhall,  Mich. 


A.T. 


ft  CO. 


ARE  OFFERING 

THIRTY  DITFEBEin  FATTEBN8 
or 

5-Frame  English  Brussels, 

FROM  THE  VERY  BEST  5IANUFACTUBER8  IN 
ENGLAND, 

AT  S'J.SO  PER  YARD. 

Velvets, 

AT  S-J.SO  PER  YARD. 


Royal  Wiltons— 5-Frame, 

AT  S-J.SO  and  $3  PER  YARD. 


Rloqnettes  and  Axminsters, 

AT  $3..50  and  ^  PER  YARD. 


INGRAINS,  THREE-PLYS. 

Cocoa  and  Canton  Matting^s, 


1§T0  .  .  Spring  .  .  ISTO. 

custoiTshirt 

DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  orders  for  Shirts,  to  bs 
HADE  FROM  MEASURE,  at  the  foUowinc  prices,  via.  s 

D  No.  1  .  .  .  .  '  9  3.50 

C  No.  1 . 3.00 

B  No.  1 . 3.50 

A  No.  1,  Our  Best  Quality  4.00 

Perfect  Satufaction  Warranted. 

IRA  C.  GRAY  &  CO., 

243  Washington  Street, 

(UNDER  MARLBORO’  HOTEL) 

_ BOSTON. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 


ENGLISH  &  DOMESTIC  OIL-CLOTHS, 

Ac.,  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  AND  NEWEST  _ 
DESIGNS. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  &  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


$  2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nta  to  sell  the  oelcbrat^ 

WILSON  SEWraa  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  5ti(cA  aUkt  on  both  tidoo. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONET. 

For  further  particalars  address 
THE  WILSON  SE'WINO  MACHINE  OO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEWING  MACHINe7— The 

Wonder  of  the  World!  Price,  85.  Send  8  5  by  yonr 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circnlar.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

_ _  7  Themont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED! 

LADIES  §  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Comprising  the  Social  History  of  the  President’s  Man¬ 
sion,  with  authentic  and  official  biographies  of  every  lady 
who  ever  presided  as  hostess  of  the  same,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Grant. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  ON  STEEL  t 

The  handsomest  and  best  selling  subscription  book  in 
the  field.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address  — 

United  States  Publishing  Company, 
4II  Broome  St.,  N.  Y.  Cltyt 
177  West  Fourth  St.,  Cin ,  O. ;  130  8.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ROCiERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  snitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-pald,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  vix.  from  810  to  825. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  tb 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

ilia  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Upholstery  Goods, 

Window  Shades,  Curtain  Materials,  etc. 

EDW.  W.  PEAR  A  CO., 

I  387  Washiniiton  Street,  Boston. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comeiiones,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  £mp- 
tious,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LSAD  poisos.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

~  FOR 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERKY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 


CHA5t.  A.  DANA,  Fditor. 

The  •marte*t,  and  best  Nevr  York  iwiriimper, 

Fveryhodj  likes  it  Three  editions:  Daily,  S6|  Sbmi- 
Wrkklt, aiMl  Wkkxly,  $1  ayeftr.  ALLTintNiirs 
at  hnlf-pnce.  Full  renorta  ofmarketis  agriculture,  Fannert* 
and  Fruit  Omwert*  Club*,  and  a  comnlete  ttory  In  ererr 
Weekly  and  j^mUWeekly  number.  A  preaent  of  Yaluablo 
phanta  and  Tinea  to  every  aubacriber;  Inducements  to  can- 
Ytaaert  unsurpassed.  $1 JVI)  lilb  loaurancea,  Grand  Pianoa, 
Mowinf  Macbinea,  Parlor  Oivana,  deirinc  Maehinea,  Ac., 
amont;  the  premiams.  Specmieiia  and  Uata  ftee.  Send  a 
Dollar  and  t^v  it. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND.  PuNiaher  Sun,  New  York. 


995  Capital  Partner  wanted  in  every  town.  $2000  prof¬ 
its.  Bneiness  new  Address  C.  W  Dennis.  Rochester,  N  Y. 


CHICKERING  ft  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

I^I^NO-FORTES  I 

Triumpbant  over  all  the  World  I 


HAVE  RECETVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMFETITOBS, 

IR 

The  United  Statee,  London,  and  Faxia 


346  Wnshlngton  St.,  Boston. 

11  Enst  14th  St.,  New  York.  '' 


THE  PERFECT 

Street  and  Depot  Lamp. 

The  Lamp  offered  by  this  Oimpsnylias 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  Pxxricnos  not 
equalled  by  any  other  Lamp  in  the  market. 

It  is  the  Cheapeet,  Handeomeet,  Mott  Dur¬ 
able,  Mott  Difficult  to  Injure,  and  Mott 
Katy  to  Repair,  Most  Easily  Lighted,  and 
yiott  Economical  Street  Lamp  in  the  world. 
In  use  in  over  300  Towns  and  Cities. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Price  Lists. 

THE  HEATH  A  SMITH  M’F’G  CO., 
Portland,  Conn. 

SsLtssooMS.  44  MURRAY  STREET,  New  York  City. 
52  RANDOLPH  STREET,  Chicago,  IlL 
AniMTS.  KEEN  &  HAGERTY,  BalUmore,  Hd.  CHA8. 
E.  ADAMS,  20  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  FLOCK  OF  BRAN  for  making 
Biscuit  for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic. 

JOHN  W.  SHEDDEN,  Pharmacist,  363 
Bowery,  Cor.  4  th  St.,  New  York. _ 


Murray  &  Lanman’s' ; 

Florida  lyater, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
j  most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 

I  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 

Excellent  beef  tea 

At  two  cents  per  cap  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Baron  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Ii  the 
beat  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  ke.,  ke.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-live  pounds  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  ter  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANZ.  Sole  Agent,  194  William  8t,  N.  Y. 

1  FISHERIES. — For  sale  to  the  trade,  1000  Nets  and  Seine^ 
for  Brook,  River,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fiehing,  50,000  lbs.  Fish- 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  nee,  4-6  iiKh.  sq.  mesh. 
American  Net  and  Twine  Co.,  43  Commercial  It.,  Boston. 
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WEED  i_OCK  STITC  H 


vCV^  i^RGAN’S  SOMS 

SAPO\,\?. 

>  2H  WASHINGTON  S"  N,^ 


HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED 

Fluid  Extract  Buchu, 

THE  GREaY  diuretic. 


Cure  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  Alfeotlon  of  a 

Patient  Seventy-KiBlit  Years  of  jAse. 

THANKS  TO  MR  HELMBOLD. 

OiRARD,  Pa.,  Hitrch  31, 1869. 

Editor  Cosmofolitr  : — 1  desire  ss  an  unsolicited  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  merits  oT  Uelmbold’s  Buchu,  and  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  those  similarly  afflicted  as  myself,  to  say  that  after 
consulting  many  eminent  physicians,  and  trying  nearly 
all  the  best  advertised  rem^les,  in  the  vain  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  relief  from  aggravated  kidney  and  bladder  diseases, 
from  which  I  have  suffered  excessively  for  many  years, 
good  fortune  finally  suggested  to  me  llelmbold’s  Buchu, 
which  I  commenced  using  with  little  faith  and  no  appar¬ 
ent  beneficial  results  for  about  a  month.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  however,  I  thought  I  commenced  to 
experience  slight  relief,  which  encouraged  me  to  persevere 
in  its  use,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  months,  al- 
though  I  am  an  infirm  old  man,  nearly  78  years  of  age, 
and  consequently  medicines  cannot  be  expected  to  favor- 
ably  affect  me  as  they  otherwise  would,  1  have  found 
such  unspeakable  relief  and  perdanent  benefit  from  Mr. 
Ifelmbold’s  valuable  discovery  that  1  feel  I  ought  to  pub¬ 
licly  record  the  fact,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  him  and 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  public. 

Yours  restiectfully,  D.  M.  LARBN. 

Mr.  Laren  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 

Col.  DAN.  RICE,  Girard,  Pa. 

CHAS.  STOW,  E^.,  Ginird,  Pa.,  editor  Comopolite. 

GEO.  H.  CUTLER,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

C.  I.  HINDS,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

CapUin  D.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

DAVID  OLIN,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

DAVID  E.  DAY,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

C.  F.  ROCKWELL,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

B.  C.  ELY,  Girard,  Pa.,  druggist. 


The  proprietor  trusts  that  his  remedies,  from  the  fket  of 
being  advertised,  may  not  be  classed  as  Patent  Medicines. 

BUCHU,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  presented  by 
every  olucuted  Physician  for  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD  claims  a  superior  mode  of  extract¬ 
ing  its  virtues.  The  experiments  were  made  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Drug  business  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  19 
years  ago,  prompted  by  the  alarming  increase  of  diseases 
of  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and  Gravel  existing  in  both 
sexes.  These  diseases  were  justly  attracting  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  diseases  of  the  Liver  or  .any  other  organ  of  the 
body.  Upon  the  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  these 
important  organs  the  healthy  and  harmonious  action  of 
the  nervous  system  and  liver,  and  consequently,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  entire  human  family  depends. 

That  Buchu  should  act  upon  both  Liver  and  Kidneys, 
to  prepare  it  so  that  it  would  retain  ita  strength  and  ac¬ 
tive  principle,  was  his  aim.  It  must  not  be  made  as 
housekeepers  make  tea,  by  boiling.  It  is  a  delicate  leaf, 
and  its  active  principle  would  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
process.  It  must  be  prepared  in  VACUO,  and  of  the  long 
leaf,  fresh  apd  carefully  selected. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MY  MODE  OF  PREPARA¬ 
TION  ACKNOWLEDGED.  1  now  ship  to  the  point  (Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  where  the  leaves  are  gathered  large  quan¬ 
tities  of 

MY  FLUID  EXTRACT. 

THE  ARTICLE  STANDS  PRE-EMINENT,  AND  IS 
IN  FACT  KNOWN  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  first  and  most  important  object  was  to  offer  to  the 
afflicted  a  remedy  that  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  could 
be  taken  by  adults  and  children,  —  ignorant  persons,  who 
pay  no  attention  to  dose,  direction,  or  advice,  who  might 
reason,  “That  if  a  teaspooiiful  taken  occasionally  did 
good,  two  would  do  better,  and  perhaps  a  bottle  would 
cure  in  a  day.  This  truth  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  repeat  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  intelligent  in  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  seem  to  think  unreasonably  that  a  curative  agent 
must  exhibit  its  specific  effects  immediately,  when  the 
fact  it,  that  time  is  often  an  important  element  in  the 
progress  of  a  safe  and  thorough  cure,  even  when  the  med¬ 
icine  is  working  the  best  results. 

Many  have  broken  down  their  health  by  dissipation, 
and  on  this  principle,  but  they  had  been  tiaru  in  doing  so. 

What  I  «'ould  have  understood  is,  that  no  injury  can 
arise  from  its  use.  It  is  as  safe  as  any  article  of  food,  but 
patients  must  not  expect  any  medicine  to  rebuild  a 
wrecked  or  shattered  constitution  in  a  few  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  a  single  bottle.  These  same  persons  would 
expend  Hundredt,  yn,  Tkotuandi  of  Dollaro  in  articles 
of  Laxary  and  Oisoipatian,  and  think  less  of  it  than  they 
would  of  Fi/lt)  Votlars  in  medicine  to  rebuild  a  Broken- 
DotoH  and  ff'ara-  Out  Coiutitutim. 

Notwiihstanding  the  number  of  years  I  have  been  en- 
gag»l  in  business,  there  may  be  those  located  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  may  not  be  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  would 
like  to  be  satisfied  on  all  the  points.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  a  druggist,  I  append  the  following  :  — 

From  the  I.arKegt  Manufarturlng  Chemist 
ill  the  World. 

I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  II.  T.  IlelmboU.  He  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Drug  Store  opposite  my  residence,  and  was 
successful  in  conducting  the  business  where  others  had 
not  been  equally  so  before  him.  I  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  his  character  and  enterprise. 

WILLIAM  W'EIGHTMAN, 

Firm  of  Bowers  &  Weightman, 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  Ninth  and  Brown  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  1&,  1864. 

I  propose  to  give  evidence  that  this  remedy  is  not  a 
Patent  Medicine.  The  objection  which  generally  lies 
against  all  discoveries  and  inventions  in  medicine  is 
“  PcBLiciTY.”  If  somebody  should  discover  a  remedy  to 
prolong  life,  or  an  infallible  cure  for  cholera  or  consump¬ 
tion,  wbat  a  monster  would  he  be  to  withhold  bis  knowl¬ 
edge  1  We  have  yet  to  learn  from  what  chapter  or  verse 
in  Scripture  to  quote,  “  that  men  may  not  heal  others  qf 
their  fetlnto-men  of  auu  disease.” 

Nor  have  we  asked  Pickteieks,  Jlffeeted  Prudes,  or,  in 
short,  men  toho  are  possessed  of  every  kind  of  sense  but 
common  sense,  and  all  kinds  of  opinions  but  their  own. 
The  Buchu  is  a  good  thing  —  it  has  hundretls  of  thousands 
of  living  witnesses  to  attest  its  virtue  and  commend  it.  It 
is  the  prejudice  of  bigots  and  the  envy  of  “  Quacks.” 

We  offer  the  following  evidence  :  — 

See  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

See  Kemarks  made  l>y  Dr.  Ephraim  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  a  celebrated  Physician,  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Itoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  King  and  Oueen’s  Journal. 

See  Medico-Chinirglcal  Review,  pnbllshed 
by  Benjamin  Travers,  Fellow  of  Itoyal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London. 

See  Prof.  De Wees’s  valuable  Works  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic. 

See  Kemarks  maile  by  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Physick.  Philadelphia. 

And  most  of  the  late  StRodard  Works  on  Medicine. 


A  Case  of  Twenty  Years’  Standing. 

Philadrlphia,  Pa.,  June  26,  1867. 

H.  T.  Helhbold,  Druggist: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  upward  of 
twenty  years  with  gravel,  bladder,  and  kidney  affections, 
during  which  time  I  have  used  various  medical  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  been  under  the  treatment  of  the  must  eminent 
physicians,  experiencing  but  little  relief. 

Having  seen  your  preparations  extensively  advertised, 
I  consulted  my  frunily  physician  in  regard  to  using  your 
Extract  Buchu. 

I  did  this  because  I  had  used  all  kinds  of  advertised 
remedies,  and  had  found  them  worthless,  and  some  quite 
injurious ;  in  fact,  I  despaired  of  ever  getting  well,  and 
determined  to  lue  no  remedies  hereafter  unless  I  knew 
of  the  ingredients.  It  was  this  that  prompted  me  to  pse 
your  remedy.  As  you  advertised  that  it  was  composed 
of  Buchu,  cubebs,  and  juniper  berries.  It  occurred  to  me 
and  my  physician  as  an  excellent  combination  ;  and, 
with  his  advice,  after  an  examination  of  the  article  and 
consulting  sgain  with  the  druggist,  I  concluded  to  try  iu 
I  commenced  to  use  it  about  eight  months  ago,  at  which 
time  I  was  confined  to  my  room. 

From  the  first  bottle  I  was  astonished  and  gratified  at 
the  beneficial  effect,  and  after  using  it  three  weeks  was 
able  to  walk  out.  I  felt  much  like  writing  to  you  a  full 
statement  of  my  case  at  the  time,  but  thought  my  im¬ 
provement  might  only  be  temporary,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  to  defer,  and  see  if  it  would  effect  a  perfect  cure, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  of  greater  value  to  you  and 
more  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  that  a  curs  is  effected,  after 
using  the  remedy  for  five  months. 

I  have  not  us^  any  now  for  three  months,  and  feci  as 
well  in  all  respects  as  I  ever  did. 

Your  Buchu  being  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  taste  and 
odor,  a  nice  tonic  and  invigorator  of  the  system,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  without  it  whenever  occasion  may  require  its 
use  on  such  occasions.  M.  McCORMICK. 

Should  any  doubt  Mr.  McCormick’s  statement  he  refers 
to  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 

Hou.  MTLLIAM  BIGLER,  Ex-Govemor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mon.  THOMAS  B.  FLORENCE,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  J.  C.  KNOX,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  J  8.  BLACK,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  n.  R.  PORTER,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  MLLI8  LEWIS,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  R.  C.  GRIER,  Phi'ailelgliia. 

Hon.  O.  W.  WOODWARD.  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  W.  A.  I>ORTER,  Philadelphia. 

Hun.  JOHN  BIGLER.  Governor  of  California 

Hon.  E.  BANKS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  many  others,  if  dbeessary. 


POOR  HUMAIJITY! 

I  think  —  Gtxirtre,  char  —  I  slionM  —  'h*  better — if  wo  walked  about- 
{oite  uvuUl  n’t  liitre  Ulkced  it  uf  him).  “You  can  do  as  yOu  like,  love. 


PBANG’S  Weekly  Bulletin :  Lit  xniisG  ths  Lifk-Boat,  Srxsxx  ox  ibk  Coast. 

PRANG’S  ChronioH,  celebrated  for  close  resemblance  to  paintings,  sold  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  ti  CO.,  Boston. 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN  ORGANS 


THE 


D  TRAVELERS 
^  INSURANCE 


FOR  The 

Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges,  as 
well  as  for  Home  Becreation. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  instruments,  tax¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  manufactory  to  the  utmost,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  efforts  of  the  Proprietors  are  justly 
valued. 

Only  the  best  and  most  carefully  selected  materials  are 
used  ;  aud  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skilful  mechanics  is 
employed  in  improving  the  details  of  construction,  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  best  quality  of  tone,  and  in  heightening  the 
power  of  expressiou. 

Nti'er  to  rest  satisfied  with  mediocre  success  has 
been  the  motto  of  this  house.  And  with  everif  year’s 
exfurience  they  expect  not  only  to  maintain  their 
present  /mition,  but  to  produce  instruments  of  greater 
and  more  varied  power,  thus  antici/pitiny  the  in- 
creasing  demands  of  the  most  cultivated  tastes. 


at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cash  Assets  over  $1,. '150,000,  is 
a  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  granting  policies 
of  insurance  against  Death  or  Wholly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  from  the  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
ceour  in  the  usual  and  lawful  avocations  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  policies  written  by  Agents. 

The  Travelers  has  paid  over  $  1,000,000 
In  Benefits  to  PoUcy  Holders. 


Students  of  tlic. Organ 

are  furnished  with  instruments  having  double  manuals, 
full  pedal  bass,  and  the  couplers. 


One  Hundred  Dollars  would  be  givon  for  a 
Bottle,  if  necessary. 

Rauwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

H.  T.  Hilmbold,  Esq.  t 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  addition  to  the  many  you  have  received  fnim 
suffering  humanity.  I  can  scarcely  find  langnage  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratification  at  the 
wonderful  cure  your  “Buchu”  has  effected.  Fur  four 
years  I  have  suffered  beyond  description.  All  my  friends 
(with  myself )  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  case  was 
incurable.  Accident  placed  your  advertisement  in  my 
hands.  I  commenced  takii-g  your  “  Buchu.”  I  followed 
the  directions,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  before  I  liad 
taken  seven  bottles  of  your  valuable  medicine  (I  would 
give  S 100  a  bottle  if  I  could  not  get  it  at  any  other  price) 
I  was  entirely  cured.  I  must  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
all  those  suffering  from  disease.  I  have  told  many  ix-r- 
sons  to  take  your  valuable  medicine,  and  they  are  doing 
so  with  great  success.  Any  information  my  fellow<iti- 
sens  may  require  will  be  freely  given  by  the  subscriber,  at 
his  residence.  No,  78  Milton  Avenue,  Rahwav,  N.  J. 

H.  M.  FREEMAN, 

Councilman  Third  Ward,  City  of  Railway, 
Rabwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  well  acquainted  witli  11.  M. 
Freeman,  of  Rahway,  and  know  that  he  has  been  a  long 
time  suffering,  in  the  worst  possible  form,  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  that  he  bss  been  entirely  cured  by  the 
use  of  “Helmbold’s  Buchu.” 

J.  W.  SAVAGE,  ex  Mayor. 

FRANK  LA  BAU,  President  of  Council. 

WM.  RICHARDS,  Clerk  of  Council. 

PETER  A.  BANTA,  Councilman. 

W.  J,  BROWN,  Councilman. 

J.  8.  8.  MELICK,  Councilman. 

LEWIS  HOFF,  Councilman. 

J.  B.  STRYKER,  Mercliant. 

Crrv  Hall,  Matob'b  OmcE, 
Rauwat,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6,  1869. 

This  will  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
H.  H.  Freeman,  and  am  ooguiiant  of  the  facts  as  set 
forth  in  the  above  statement,  and  the  several  persons 
whose  signatures  are  hereunto  attached  are  all  known  to 
me.  JOHN  F.  WHITNEY, 

Mayor  of  Rahway,  N.  J. 


musical  Societies 

can  be  supplied  with  full  voiced  instruments  for  accom¬ 
paniments.  And  for  an  evening’s  pleasure  their  large 
IHirlor  inttrument  furnislies  lieaiitifully  contrasted  quali¬ 
ties  of  toiw,  with  firmly  grounded  harmonies,  and  delicate 
aids  to  expression. 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions  and 
prices,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  application. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Travelebs  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insurance,  in  all  its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Ample  Security  and  Cheapness  of  Cost  under  a  Definite 
ContracL  All  policies  Don-forfeitable.  Premium  system, 
the  favorite  Low-Rate  Cash  Plan. 


Boston  Office,  N9  Washington  Street, 

New  York  Office,  tlOT  Broadway. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman's  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


“Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prise  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Effectiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  Is  not  eqnaUed  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  anooenpied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

319  Washington  St.,  Boston; 

613  Broadway,  New  York.  _ 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


I  have  one  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machines 
which  has  been  in  constant  use  for  the  past  fifteen  (16) 
years.  It  has  never  been  repaired,  and  to-day  is  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  and  Is  equal  for  all  kinds  of  work  to  any  ma¬ 
chine  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  been  used  in  making 
heavy  clothing,  besides  doing  all  manner  of  family  sew¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  It  gets  better  every  day. 

HRS.  JOAB  SCALES. 


Open  Fireplaces. 

French  and  EugllBh  Fenders  from  94  to  8  80. 
BeUowB  and  Hearth  Brushes  from  60c.  to  S 16. 
Fire  Irons,  French  and  English,  from  S2.60 
to*76. 

Andirons,  Old  and  New  Styles,  from  8  2.60  to  S 176. 
We  have  just  imported  a  foil  line. 

Catalogue  of  Stock  free  by  noail. 


Tobobto,  Obtauo. 


HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BDCHII, 
lished  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  prepared  by  II.  T. 
HELMBOLD,  Druggist,  No.  304  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  No.  l04  South  Tenth  Street,  I’liH- 
adelphia.  Pa.  Price,  9 1.26  per  bottle,  or  six  bot¬ 
tles  for  9  6.60,  delivered  to  any  address.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere. 

None  are  'genuine  unless  done  up  in  steel-engraved 
wrapper,  mVis  fae-similo  of  my  chemical  warehouse,  and 
signed  H.  T.  HELMBOLD. 


Trade  supplied  by  STEDMAN,  TBAYER,  k  CO..  Boston. 


TRIED,  TESTED,  AND  APPROVED  for 
forty  years — The  Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balaam.  Get  the 
genuine.  Prices,  9 1  and  60  c^its. _ _ _ 


F.-  A.  WALKER  A  CO., 

IMPOBTEBS  AND  RETAILERS  OF  CHOICE  HOUSB- 
FUBNIBHINO  GOODS. 

83  *  89  COBNHILL,  BOSTON. 


Y  GRANT  CIGAR  TIP. 

I  Samples,  60  cents. 

A.  GRANT,  Box  3488,  N.T.  P.  0. 


Printed  at  the  Univeriity  Press,  Cembridge,  by  Welch, 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  foe  Fields^  Osgood,  &  Co. 


